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An ATTEMPT To MAKE THE SCHOOLS OF MINNESOTA 
EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENTS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


The newly appointed commissioner of education in Minnesota, 
Dr. John G. Rockwell, is making a vigorous attempt to introduce 
sweeping changes in the teaching of social studies in the schools of 
that state. Some conception of Dr. Rockwell’s policies may be gath- 
ered from the following statement quoted from a recent issue of the 
Minneapolis Star. 

Speaking before an educational meeting of the Eighth Ward Farmer-Labor 
Club at 711 West Lake Street, Saturday night, Dr. John G. Rockwell, newly ap- 
pointed commissioner of the State Board of Education, and his assistant, Paul 
Amidon, made it clear that they propose sweeping and radical changes in the 
orientation and curriculums of the public schools of Minnesota. 

Immediately following Dr. Rockwell’s talk, the Republican state central com- 
mittee, through Thomas McCabe, chairman, and Leroy Matson, secretary, is- 
sued a statement in which it was charged that the education department “‘had 
been dragged into politics.” Declaring the department is “now in politics,” the 
statement requested parents [to] unite protesting such action. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Rockwell that the schools of the state have not func- 
tioned for the best interests of the people of the state, particularly of the laboring 
group. He believes they are not sufficiently “socialized”; that in a proper evalu- 
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ation “schools must be judged by their social effectiveness’; and that these 
things ‘‘necessitate changes which must take place in the public schools.” Dr. 
Rockwell said he would be “misquoted and misunderstood” in saying these 
things but “nevertheless I am going to say them.” 

The first things that must be attended to, in the speaker’s opinion, are the 
textbooks and the curriculums and “I don’t mean by that, state printing,” he 
said, “but if one examines the textbooks, one meets with exclusion and deletion. 
A lot of this is accomplished by the author to save offense. 

“But the amount of deletion does not rest alone with the author,” he con- 
tends, “since much of it is done in the editing.” 

The speaker went further and implied that this process of printing and de- 
leting is a “process to deflect people from going about social reconstruction.” 

Dr. Rockwell believes the same thing is true of the teaching staff. 

“Teachers are sensitive to school boards,” he said. “It is difficult for teachers 
to discuss controversial issues. Here again is deletion,” he said. “The time has 
come, if we are ever to solve our social problems, for the people to have more 
facts.” 

Asking the question, “What is the Department of Education going to do about 
this problem?” Dr. Rockwell answered himself by stating that he and Mr. 
Amidon had determined first to eradicate this “deletion” whether “wilful or 
not.” He said there are topics which the schoolbooks and the public press do 
not discuss and to correct this the chairman of the State Board of Education has 
a plan. 

“We propose,” he said, ‘“‘to canvass the state of Minnesota from the stand- 
point of the curriculum and find out where it is biased or inaccurate.” It is then 
the plan to find people informed on these topics and have them write units on 
them. 

The topics in question are given by Dr. Rockwell as about twenty and are all 
“social” in nature including such heads as co-operatives, advertising as it af- 
fects the consumer, tariff, banking, labor under the NRA, the peace of the 
Pacific, the Tennessee Valley Authority, public and private ownership, etc. 

These topics, the speaker said, do not receive adequate attention in the public 
schools, and [he] stated that he and Mr. Amidon have already contacted men to 
write pamphlets on these matters to distribute in the schools, as supplementary 
to the present textbooks. Stating again that the children did not get sufficient 
information on these matters, Dr. Rockwell said they proposed to get them 
‘“‘written into the system” in the above manner. 

“We don’t propose to compel their use. Superintendents can throw them into 
the wastebaskets if they lite, but if I catch them I’ll be harsher in my judgment 
of them thanI nowam,’ .esaid. “Children are entitled to these facts since they 
are part of everyone’s life. We must give children different facts, not propa- 
ganda, but honest facts. Propaganda is the vicious deletion and suppression of 
facts.” 

Something very drastic must be done about the teachers of the state, accord- 
ing to Dr. Rockwell. It is his opinion that the normal schools of the state ‘do a 
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good job on facts in a particular field perhaps such as mathematics, physics, etc., 
where they just multiply information,” but they fail to impress the fact that 
children must be taught they are part of the social pattern. The teachers’ point 
of view must be changed, he said, adding: 

“Mr. Amidon and I propose to invite our training institutions to think about 
this pattern. If they don’t come through, the Department of Education will en- 
ter the teacher-training game itself.’”’ He said further that there was plenty of 
material there in the corps of inspectors, etc., who could be made into a teaching 
staff to work with the rural teachers and that with bulletins the department pro- 
posed to “put a dent in the thinking of the teachers.” 

He then listed the three immediate proposals for action: first, an attack upon 
the curriculum; second, an enlargement of adult education, modeling it upon the 
labor adult education abroad; third, an attempt to make the teachers themselves 
more receptive and more fearless. 

“There is dynamite in all this,” said Dr. Rockwell, “‘but it must be done soon- 
er or later. Drastic action must be taken to cure a drastic situation.” .... 

One thing advised was a closer scrutiny of the type of men put upon local 
school boards with the idea of getting men favorable to the new program 

In addition the speaker came out strongly in favor of the more definite secu- 
rity of teachers, who, he said, could not be discharged just because somebody 
“got tired of looking at their faces.”” He also spoke in favor of a public forum in 
every school community in the state and said that “teachers should interpret 
the kind of social order we have a right to expect in America, as the kind we have 
is entirely antiquated. We must educate for the social order.” 


It is not possible from the foregoing statement to ascertain pre- 
cisely what the new commissioner of education proposes to do. No 
doubt he is correct in his contention that the instructional materials 
now being used in the social studies are inadequate; that many teach- 
ers are either too ignorant or too timid, or both, to discuss many of 
the issues about which youth should be intelligent; and that in some 
communities boards of education look with disfavor on the discus- 
sion of controversial matters. Dr. Rockwell is to be highly com- 
mended if it is his purpose to enrich the curriculum content of the 
schools of Minnesota in such a way as to make it possible for pupils 
to arrive at a critical and an unprejudiced understanding of current 
social issues and problems. He will render a great service to the state 
of Minnesota if he can promote greater social insight among teachers 
and if he can bring boards of education to recognize that the school 
is the proper place for the cultivation of social intelligence. If, on the 
other hand, he proposes, as is charged in some quarters, to use the 
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schools for the purpose of implementing specific social and economic 
policies, he is making a grave mistake. 

In an editorial appearing in the September issue of the Elementary 
School Journal, we commented at some length on what we deem to be 
the only tenable position with respect to the relation of the school to 
a planned social order. In view of the practical significance of this 
issue, we venture a brief restatement of that position. The develop- 
ment of social intelligence is the essential social mission of the school. 
Teachers and pupils alike should be permitted complete freedom of 
discussion of all issues and all institutions, the social and intellectual 
immaturity of pupils being the only bar to such discussion. Pupils 
should be trained to gather evidence and to evaluate it critically. 
The function of the school is to make the pupil as intelligent as possi- 
ble with respect to the social order in which he is to live, but the 
school should not press on the pupil the acceptance of specific plans 
of social organization or specific formulas for the solution of social 
problems. A citizenry with a critical understanding of the existing 
pattern of economic and social organization can be trusted to formu- 
late and to carry into execution its own social policies. 


Hicu LIGHTS IN THE FINDINGS OF THE NATIONAL SURVEY 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The United States Office of Education has recently made available 
the last of the twenty-eight monographs which constitute the com- 
plete report of the National Survey of Secondary Education. Mono- 
graph Number 1, the last of the series to be published, bears the title 
Summary and is designed to give those who are not disposed to read 
the special reports “‘some comprehension of the nature of the whole 
study and its findings.” The initial chapter of this summary mono- 
graph contains a number of succinct statements, which, in a way, 
indicate the high lights in the findings of the entire survey. These 
statements, together with the introductory remarks, are quoted in 
full. 


It is desirable to emphasize that the statements to follow are nothing more 
than illustrative of more important outcomes of the survey and that hundreds of 
additional statements of no less moment might be made. The statements will 
render their greatest service if they lead those who read them to examine the 
summaries in the following chapters or, better still, the separate monographs on 
which the all-too-concise summaries are based. Certainly such brief statements 
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must be read with the understanding that many are hedged about in the com- 
plete reports with qualifications that at times alter meanings substantially. 
Qualifications of conclusions are almost inevitable in investigations carefully 
made and reported. The statements are also illustrative in another sense than 
being indicative of the significance of the findings in that they exemplify the 
scope of the survey, which is admittedly wide. 

1. The proportion of the population of high-school age represented by the en- 
rolment in public high schools in 1930 had reached 46.6 per cent. With pupils 
in private secondary schools added this proportion was well over a half of the 
population of these ages. The proportion has unquestionably increased since 
1930. The proportion varies from state to state and is greater in urban than in 
rural communities, and city systems can be found in which well-nigh all pupils 
of high-school age are in school. 

2. Information concerning the socio-economic status and measures of intelli- 
gence of pupils in specialized curriculums of a vocational character indicate that 
such curriculums are means of democratization of secondary education. This is 
true whether the curriculums are provided in comprehensive or in specialized 
schools. 

3. Continuation schools and classes and evening high schools are further 
means of democratization of education at the secondary level. 

4. By 1930 reorganized schools included approximately a fourth of all public 
secondary schools and enrolled almost a third of all pupils in Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX. 

5. Up to enrolments of 2,000 and with the factor of size controlled in the 
comparisons made, six-year high schools, undivided or on a 3-3 basis, were found 
to be superior in organization to separate junior and senior high schools. Among 
very small schools size of enrolment is a more important factor of superiority 
than reorganization. 

6. By 1931 the number of junior colleges of all types was rapidly approaching 
500. The total enrolment was rapidly mounting toward 100,000. 

7. Special reorganizations of school systems of an experimental character in- 
volving the junior college were aiming chiefly either at the saving of time or at 
the integration of junior-college with high-school years. 

8. One major implication of a large-scale comparison of selected small high 
schools with unselected small schools is that it is possible to make the unselected 
schools better than they are. One of the most important factors is better admin- 
istrative leadership within the schools. 

g. Another major implication of the same study is that size of enrolment is 
more influential than selection in making for a good school. This implication is 
a powerful argument against the encouragement of very small schools. 

10. The number of public secondary schools for negroes in the states provid- 
ing separate schools for the two races has increased with astonishing rapidity 
during the past fifteen to twenty years. However, there is still a great lack of 
high-school facilities for negroes in many areas in these states. 
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11. The efforts to provide opportunities for public secondary education in 
this country have resulted in a great complexity of district and other arrange- 
ments not only for the country as a whole but within most states. Progress to- 
ward simpler and more effective arrangements is highly desirable. 

12. An investigation of districts and schools in certain counties in California 
yields the recommendation of a larger district, the “superintendency area,” in 
control of schools extending from the kindergarten through the junior college. 
The proposal brings a number of advantages over present arrangements, among 
them the extension of junior high school reorganization and the provision of bet- 
ter schools at lower cost. 

13. Astudy of state control of secondary schools concludes that fewer statu- 
tory prescriptions accompanied by extension of discretionary powers in state 
school officials would permit the development of more flexible and adaptable 
programs in the administration of secondary education. 

14. The trend in higher institutions has been to increase the number of ways 
by which students may gain admission. 

15. Improvement in the articulation of high school and college is being effect- 
ed by much greater attention in higher institutions to the problem of securing 
favorable adjustment of new students to college life and work. 

16. The survey reveals an increase in the professional education of the mem- 
bers of administrative and supervisory staffs of secondary schools as compared 
with the situation in this regard disclosed by studies made only a few years ago. 

17. In outstanding schools today the supervisor is recognized as a leader, a 
formulator, an adviser, a consultant, a helper, but never as a perfunctory in- 
spector. The relationship between the supervisor and the supervised is demo- 
cratic and co-operative. 

18. No essential distinctions are found in the procedures followed in the se- 
lection and appointment of teachers to elementary school, junior high school, 
and senior high school positions. 

19. Homogeneous grouping, special classes for the gifted and for the slow, 
and plans characterized by the unit assignment were found to be the three core 
elements in a typically successful program to provide for individual differences. 

20. Great confusion of terminology exists in the pians characterized by the 
unit assignment. In practice, a number of widely discussed plans, techniques, 
and procedures characterized by the unit assignment are essentially one and the 
same thing. These procedures are variously known as the project method, the 
problem method, differentiated assignments, long-unit assignments, contract 
plan, laboratory plan, individualized instruction, Winnetka technique, Dalton 
plan, Morrison plan, or a modification of one of the last three. 

21. Four types of organization for guidance were distinguished, namely, (1) 
the central guidance bureau in city school systems without extensive develop- 
ment of the organization for guidance service within individual secondary 
schools; (2) the central guidance organization in a city system with develop- 
ment of the program of guidance within the individual secondary school as the 
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unit; (3) centralized organization for guidance within individual schools and 
with special guidance functionaries; and (4) organization of guidance in in- 
dividual schools utilizing regular officers and teachers as guidance functionaries. 

22. Few bureaus of educational research are found within individual second- 
ary schools, and almost all the educational research carried on at the secondary 
level within schools and systems is the work of the bureaus of research of the 
city school systems. 

23. Investigation shows that nearly half of a selected group of schools are 
carrying out permanent continuing programs of school publicity. These pro- 
grams aim to interpret the schools (1) to pupils, (2) to teachers and other school 
employees, and (3) to the public. 

24. On the basis of provisions and practice in schools with outstanding li- 
brary service, the prediction is warranted that the library will soon be one of 
the central features of the modern secondary school. 

25. The proportions of pupils making all possible uses of the library are 
greater in schools in which library and study hall are combined than in schools in 
which they are separate. 

26. In appraising the programs of curriculum revision, school authorities ex- 
press the belief that the professional growth of the teachers participating is the 
greatest benefit derived. 

27. Consideration of the trends in the curriculum of the secondary school 
leads to the conclusion that advocates of curriculum reform would typically ap- 
prove the scope and direction of the changes being made but would be impatient 
with the rate of change. 

28. Offerings show a marked tendency at the junior high school level toward 
general courses and away from courses in specialized aspects of the different sub- 
ject groups. This tendency is illustrated in the increase of courses in general 
mathematics and the decrease in courses designated as arithmetic or algebra. 
Other academic subject groups notably affected by the tendency are English, the 
social studies, and science. The senior high school is less affected than the junior 
high school by this trend. 

29. Courses in modern foreign language have been much influenced by the 
advocacy in the Modern Foreign Language Study of the objective of ability in 
reading the foreign language. The courses in Latin show the influence of the 
Classical Investigation in recommending the postponement of the reading of 
the first classical author to the fourth semester and a redistribution of emphasis 
in the study of grammar and syntax. 

30. The offering in music has been rapidly widened beyond sight-singing to 
include choruses, glee clubs, bands, orchestras, individual instruction, and 
courses in theory and appreciation. In art the present trend in objectives is to- 
ward appreciation, creativeness, and self-expression. 

31. Fully seven-tenths of a group of secondary schools which were studied 
participated in interscholastic non-athletic contests. These contests have been 
extended to include an exceedingly wide variety of interests and activities. 
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32. An outstanding trend among schools selected for the merit of their pro- 
grams of health work and physical education is the policy of uniting under a 
single administrative head all the physical activities fostered. These include 
health work, physical education, intramural athletics, and interscholastic ath- 
letics. 

An APPRAISAL OF THE “ECONOMY PROGRAM” OF THE 
CuIcAGO SCHOOL BOARD 

The Elementary School Journal has, from time to time, called the 
attention of its readers to the drastic economy program initiated by 
the Chicago Board of Education in July, 1933. This program, it will 
be recalled, put into operation the following drastic measures: (1) 
The only junior college maintained by the city was closed. (2) All 
junior high schools were abolished. (3) Kindergarten teachers were 
reduced by 50 per cent. (4) Principals of the elementary schools 
were reduced in number with no principal having less than two 
schools under his supervision. (5) Instruction in manual training and 
household arts was discontinued in the elementary schools. (6) Fa- 
cilities for guidance were practically abolished. (7) The teaching load 
for high-school teachers was increased to seven classes a day. (8) 
The teaching of physical education in the elementary schools was 
discontinued. The Board of Education attempted to justify this de- 
spoiling of the school system of Chicago on the ground that it would 
result in an annual saving of some ten millions of dollars. Everyone 
at all familiar with school finance in Chicago knew perfectly well that 
this claim was absurd, but citizens generally had no way of knowing 
the truth because the board consistently refused to divulge the facts 
on which its sweeping estimates of economy were based. It was not 
until the board reported its expenditures for the school year 1933-34 
that it was possible to know exactly the economies effected by the 
board’s policies. 

The following statement published in a recent number of Chicago’s 
Schools, the official organ of the Citizens Save Our Schools Commit- 
tee of Chicago, reveals that the net savings resulting from the board’s 
program are, in fact, only a small fraction of the dmount which the 
board claimed it would save. 

Although an annual public audit is required by law, no complete audit of the 


board has been made for several years. On August 22, however, a report of ex- 
penditures was made for the school year 1933-34. By this time the economy 
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program had been in effect a full school year for which the large savings of 
$10,000,000 had been predicted. 

But the report shows no such results. It shows instead a net difference of only 
$3,446,943 between the expenditures for the education, building, playground, 
and textbook funds for the school year 1933-34 and that of 1932-33. The other 
funds, bond redemption and interest, and teachers’ pension and retirement, 
which the board handles are fixed in expenditures by law Of this net dif- 
ference, $1,194,395 had been caused by closing school one additional week over 
the curtailment of the previous year and by an additional cut in teachers’ sal- 
aries. Both of these reductions had been made before July 12, and had never 
been claimed as a part of the “economy” program. Therefore, only $2,252,548 of 
the net difference could have any connection with the board’s plan. 

A further analysis of this amount shows that $495,033 of it had been saved by 
closing Crane Junior College on its 4,500 students and $270,000 had been saved 
by demoting half the elementary principals to teaching positions. The board 
has since reversed its action on both of these points. Three junior colleges have 
opened to take the place of Crane, and the principals have all been returned to 
their schools. Thus the ‘‘economy”’ in closing Crane and providing a half princi- 
pal to a school is admittedly a mistake. If the amounts thus “saved” and since 
returned to the budget are deducted from the $2,252,548, it leaves the momen- 
tous total of $1,487,515 chargeable to the economy program. 

Against this number of dollars is weighed the smashing of the junior high 
school system, wiping out all guidance activities in the high schools, dismissing 
1,400 teachers from the system, eliminating the manual arts from the elementary 
schools, and reducing the efficiency of the kindergartens. In the light of the so- 
cial and spiritual values of the services which were discontinued, the compara- 
tively small amount of money “saved” dwindles into absolute insignificance. 
During the year of the economy program, the county government kept illegally 
an amount much larger than the ‘“‘savings” which should have been turned over 
to the Board of Education. 

A percentage analysis of the annual “savings” of the economy program also 
shows that the heavy cuts were made in the schools themselves. Expenditures 
for instruction dropped 11 per cent, and teacher payrolls dropped 12 per cent, 
while operation costs (sweeping and dusting of the school buildings) dropped but 
9 per cent. The payroll for school clerks increased 3 per cent during the same 
period. 

The tendency of expenditures for this year of the school crisis is indicative of 
the trend of the Chicago Board of Education for many years The tend- 
ency since 1924 [has been] to spend large and larger amounts on the depart- 
ments which supply easy political jobs and contracts, at the expense of instruc- 
tion and adequate working material for teachers and pupils. 


As is indicated in the foregoing quotation, in the autumn of 1934 
three new junior colleges were opened in Chicago, and a principal 
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was restored to each elementary school. No doubt the board was, in 
a measure, impelled to take this action because of the persistent op- 
position to its policies by the city superintendent of schools, by 
many powerful groups of organized citizens, and by some of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the city, notably the Chicago Daily News and the 
Herald and Examiner. No doubt, too, the board was influenced by 
the relatively small savings which resulted from its policies. But 
perhaps the real reason for restoring the junior colleges and the prin- 
cipals is that those political and financial interests which dictated 
the board’s economy program have come to realize that, after all, 
the economies accomplished are too slight to be of any serious con- 
cern. Whatever may be the explanation of the new attitude of the 
board, citizens of Chicago should continue to press for the re-estab- 
lishment of junior high schools, for the restoration of instruction in 
manual and household arts, for adequate kindergarten facilities, and 
for an effective guidance service in the schools. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS IN THE COLONIAL SOUTH 


In an article appearing in this issue of the Elementary School Jour- 


nal under the title “The Tercentenary of an Educational Bequest,” 
Professor Esther Crane traces the history of two gifts to education in 
Colonial Virginia. Inasmuch as the southern states were relatively 
slow in developing systems of state-supported public schools, it is 
sometimes erroneously assumed that the upper classes of the South 
were without interest in the education of the children of the common 
people. A good deal of historical interest, therefore, attaches to such 
educational bequests as those described in Professor Crane’s article. 
As a matter of fact, it was not at all uncommon for philanthropically 
disposed individuals in Virginia, as well as in other southern colonies, 
to leave a large part or all of their estates as legacies for the main- 
tenance of free schools. For example, the records for the early part 
of the eighteenth century disclose such gifts as the following for the 
maintenance of free schools in South Carolina. John Whitmarsh left 
five hundred pounds to St. Paul’s Parish for the founding of a free 
school. Richard Ludlam bequested his estate, which was computed 
to amount to two thousand pounds, for the same purpose. Richard 
Beresford bequested an estate of 6,500 pounds to St. Thomas’ Parish 
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for the support of schoolmasters and for the education of the poor. 
In St. John’s Parish, James Child bequested six hundred pounds for 
the erection of a free school, and other parishioners subscribed twen- 
ty-two hundred pounds for the same purpose. One is impressed with 
the size of these gifts and bequests—all the more so when it is re- 
called that John Harvard’s gift to the college which bears his name 
was between seven and eight hundred pounds. 


EDUCATION FOR INTELLIGENT CONSUMPTION 


In a recent article appearing in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Dewey H. Palmer and Frederick 
J. Schlink call attention sharply to the fact that the schools and the 
colleges of this country provide no adequate training for appraisal 
and selection of consumers’ goods. It is their contention that the 
schools have not only failed to provide adequate education for the 
consumer but that they have actually been used as agents of adver- 
tising propaganda. On this latter point they write as follows: 


The public schools, particularly the elementary and high schools, have been 
fertile ground for the insinuation and dissemination of advertising and sales 
propaganda for all kinds of branded goods. Printers’ Ink Monthly recently di- 
vulged—for the trade only—the whole sordid story of how advertisers are plant- 
ing “educational” material in classrooms. Read some of it: 

“The twenty-three-odd million elementary-school children in this country, 
supervised by about 700,000 teachers, jointly present a vast specialized market. 
This is a field which may be approached with an educational advertising and 
selling plan by the offering of ‘enrichment material’ to the teachers and their 
classes 

“In reaching this cumulative market, many advertisers have partially paid 
for advertising space used in teachers’ publications by requesting payment for 

. . material. In fact, in some instances the money so taken in has exceeded 
the cost of the advertising space.” 

Examples are then given which show how willingly and completely the schools 
have accepted the advertisers’ “enrichment material’’: 

“The Hills Brothers Company, New York, worked the Dromedary Date mes- 
sage into an effective color poster This was readily accepted by the teach- 

The sending of four cents in stamps by 2,900 teachers, as a result of 
one advertisement, is evidence of the appropriateness of the offer 

“Lever Brothers’ advertising in educational magazines shows a picture of the 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. The heading of the advertisement reads: ‘Free Wash- 
up Chart and School-Size Lifebuoy for Every Pupil Over 200,000 teach- 
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ers, Over 9,000,000 children have taken part in these Clean Hands campaigns 
with all the sport of playing a game.’ . . . . The teacher awards a star at the end 
of each week, for a perfect record 

“One full-page advertisement by Lambert pulled 76,000 coupons requesting 
2,500,000 outline drawings of three children gargling with Listerine. These 
drawings are colored ... . and then carried home so that the parents may see 
them.” 

Others whose “gifts” of charts, booklets, or products have been gratefully re- 
ceived by thousands of teachers are Hires’ Root Beer, Cream of Wheat, Palm- 
olive Soap, Waterman Fountain Pens, Worcester Salt, Hershey Chocolate, 
Wander Ovaltine—but the list is limitless. Annual paint-up and clean-up cam- 
paigns are now taken as a matter of course, with thousands of school children 
taking the lead, competing for prizes in order that associations of paint manu- 
facturers may have the pleasure of seeing the sale of their products increased. 

Teachers of home economics are especially to blame for the huge amounts of 
so-called free advertising material that are going into the schools. Look through 
the advertising section of any issue of such publications as the Journal of Home 
Economics and Practical Home Economics, and note the free material offered 
there for the slight trouble of clipping an advertisement or sending a few cents. 
Teachers admit using a great amount of such material, and if any doubts arise 
in their minds as to the possible effect on the consuming habits of their pupils, 
they simply recall that they themselves have been told to use such “enrichment 
material” freely, by professors of their art in teachers’ colleges and state univer- 
sities. 

One advertising organization operating under the title of Home Makers’ Edu- 
cational Service does nothing but supply home-economics teachers with ‘‘free”’ 
goods, “free” charts and pamphlets, and a “free” monthly bulletin. For this 
service it charges a commission to its real clientéle—the manufacturers of patent 
medicines, root beer, baking powder, and so forth. 


The article closes with the following insistent demand for a more 
adequate education of the consumer. 


Finally, it seems to us that the time is now ripe to eliminate all those courses 
which wholly or in part negative or hamper the furtherance of the consumer’s 
rights and interests. This means that the schools must, if they are to serve the 
common weal for which they are supported, throw off the dominating influence 
of chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, and school boards made up of business 
executives, and get back to the job of leading in needed social changes, and of 
determining their direction out of wisdom and not out of prejudice or tradition 
or academic inhibition or economic pressure. 

The public schools have never consciously decided or even raised for discus- 
sion the question of whom they intend to serve—business enterprisers or the nu- 
merous laity of consumers. As a result of their efforts to maintain an ostensibly 
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middle-ground position, and, in cases of doubt, to side with the business-must- 
be-furthered theory of public policy, they now find themselves in a time of in- 
stitutional, educational, and personal crisis without staunch and militant sup- 
porters among the great group which has constituted their nominal clientéle. 
Even the business men who have profited most and most consistently from the 
schools’ operations have, to the educators’ naive astonishment, been the first and 
most vociferous to demand sharp economies and curtailments in the schools’ 
programs, and to talk in most unpleasant fashion of the tax-eating pedagogues 
and school functionaries who thrive at the citizens’ expense. 

Consumers will, we hope, some day support an enlarged and strengthened 
educational program and policy; but one may be sure they will not do so, or come 
to the aid of the hard-pressed high-school and college faculties, until university 
presidents, professors, school boards, principals, and teachers of the rank and 
file decide on whose side they wish to cast their lot, and whose welfare, the pub- 
lic’s or that of trade, they are determined to serve. 


GERMANY’S UNIQUE SCHEME FOR TEACHING NATIONAL 
UNITY AND LOYALTY 


The following statement, quoted from a correspondent of the Lon- 


don Times Educational Supplement, describes the new German policy 
of requiring all German youth who complete the elementary school 


to spend at least a year in the country in districts remote from their 
homes. 


Germany is to “go back to the land”—a practical plan for the re-education of 
the nation. Already every German boy leaving the secondary school and wish- 
ing to enter university or college for professional training must spend six months 
in the Labor Corps, which, as a rule, means six months on the land. Now every 
boy or girl who would normally leave the elementary school at fourteen is to 
spend a year on the land. 

The scheme was conceived last Easter, organized with lightning rapidity, and 
put into operation when the schools reopened after the Easter vacation. At 
present 20,000 boys and girls are provided for in this way, and it is expected that 
next year every child of fourteen who is due to leave the elementary school will 
pass to a Landjahrheim. The year on the land is to be a compulsory extension 
of the free, state-provided, elementary education. The cost is borne by the 
state; the parent pays nothing, and as compensation for the loss of earnings is 
relieved of the child’s keep for the year. He is not at liberty to refuse to let his 
child leave home for a year, nor is he allowed to choose to which Landjahrheim 
the child shall go. As a matter of definite policy the children are sent to districts 
remote from their homes, Berlin children, for example, being sent to East Prus- 
sia, and children from the Rhine to homes near Berlin. The aim of this policy is 
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partly to weaken undesirable home influence, but chiefly to draw together the 
peoples of widely separated provinces, and so to take a step forward in the crea- 
tion of a united Germany. 

The staff of the homes is recruited very largely from the thousands of unem- 
ployed teachers, but not all the helpers are teachers. Where possible those at any 
one home are chosen for their variety of training, one, for example, being a teach- 
er, one a physical-training expert, another trained for domestic work, another a 
trained social worker or gardener. In addition to their specialized training they 
are to be given a short intensive training for their new work. Unimpeachable 
political opinions are essential, though we were explicitly told that it was not 
necessary for leaders and helpers to be actually members of the National Social- 
ist Party provided that they were in sympathy with the aims of the government. 
Practical activities, carried on as far as possible out of doors, take first place in 
the year’s program, the children in groups of fifteen or so working at each kind of 
occupation for a fortnight at a time. One group is responsible for the housework, 
cleaning, washing, cooking; another looks after the poultry; another works in the 
garden under the instruction of a trained gardener; another group works in the 
fields under the supervision of a trained agriculturist, and soon. Other groups go 
out to the farms in the neighborhood and work with the farmers, so gaining an 
insight into farm life and work, and at the same time an understanding of the 
people of the district. Hiking tours in the countryside also help the children to 
get to know the district and its people. There is a little instruction of the more 
orthodox type, but this is made as informal as possible. Practical instruction in 
handicrafts is given, and here the work is simple in material and technique, the 
aim being not technical skill but the cultivation of a taste for practical occupa- 
tions and for the making of things for the home. There are singing lessons and 
lessons in German, written compositions dealing with their hiking tours or the 
events of their day, and regular informal talks on great events of national his- 
tory, on the new revolution and the ideas of the new state. 





IMPROVEMENT OF PERSONNEL THROUGH 
EFFICIENT RECRUITMENT 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


DIFFICULTIES IN RECRUITING PERSONNEL 


The recruitment of good teachers has always been a difficult 
task, and at present the economic and social conditions make it even 
more difficult. Several circumstances account for the unusual 
difficulty. 

The first of these circumstances is the excessively large number 
of applicants for teaching positions. A reported vacancy on the 
staff, or a mere rumor that a vacancy may occur, brings literally 
dozens of applications. Eliminating the applicants who are un- 
equipped for professional service is in itself an onerous task. 

Second, when a vacancy occurs during these times, the friends 
and relatives of applicants, including school-board members, promi- 
nent citizens, politicians, and sometimes the superintendent’s own 
colleagues, are certain to make recommendations. As often as not, 
persons who are totally unprepared are recommended. Many who 
are recommended in this way are not trained either for the specific 
position involved or for any professional service in education. In 
many instances the candidate’s only virtue is his place of birth, the 
fact that he has been to college (no matter which college), or the 
fact that he has a certain church affiliation. The reduction of stand- 
ards to the levels implied by such practices is distasteful to most 
school administrators. Resistance to a lowering of standards in the 
employment of teachers may, however, extend the battle line into 
new sectors. An editorial appearing in the American School Board 
Journal states: 


The ruptures which have arisen in several cities during recent months be- 
tween boards of education and their superintendents have mainly been caused 
over the choice of the teaching services. In these centers the board of education, 
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in violation of the established rules, proposes to ignore, or has ignored, the 
superintendent in the appointment, transfer, and dismissal of teachers 

The progress made in the field of school administration during the past three 
decades has established to a reasonable degree the delegation of responsibility in 
the selection of the professional service. The superintendent is not only better 
equipped to make the choice of teachers, but, if he is to be held responsible for 
the success of the school system, as he should be, his recommendations must be 
respected. 


There is a third element which is making the selection of good 
teachers somewhat more difficult now than formerly. The reduc- 
tion of the teaching staff, especially in small schools, places on each 
teacher a wider range of courses and other activities to be super- 
vised. According to the standards set by the accrediting associa- 
tions, few teachers are equipped to teach as great a variety of sub- 
jects as many of the positions demand. 

Added to these difficulties is a fourth. The accomplishments 
of the schools are being questioned. Communities that before the 
depression were fully in accord with the aims and practices of their 
schools are now adversely criticizing educational procedures and 
expenditures. In self-defense many previously complacent school 
administrative officers are turning for guidance to educational 
leaders. What these leaders have to offer makes the task -of 
recruiting personnel even more difficult. Raising the standards of 
education adds to the qualifications which the ultimately successful 
teachers must possess—qualifications which the politicians and the 
interested friends either cannot or will not understand but which 
the administrative officer appreciates. Understanding the new 
demands in education only makes more heavy the responsibility 
of providing an effective staff. 


NEW DEMANDS ON THE SCHOOLS 


Although it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the newer 
emphasis in education, a few recently expressed thoughts on the 
subject imply the possession by teachers of qualifications which are 
not ordinarily considered and to which attention should be directed. 
Among these should be mentioned the ‘New Standards for Second- 


* “School Board or Superintendent—Which?” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXVIII (June, 1934), 40-41. 
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ary Schools” suggested by Charles H. Judd. These standards 
suggest that a school worthy of accrediting should be equipped (1) 
to experiment with its own educational procedures, (2) to deal with 
the unusual personality problems of at least some of its maladjusted 
pupils, (3) to cultivate in pupils habits of reading and of independent 
effort wholly outside the assignments of any course, and (4) to be- 
come acquainted with the distinctive elements of the community 
in which it is located. The standards which are suggested concern 
the entire school; yet the responsibilities which they impose cannot 
fail to reach the classrooms, where teachers of more than the tra- 
ditional qualifications must be found. The new demands on the 
schools make new demands on the teachers. In many instances 
only the newer members of the staff are equipped for such service. 

In more recent years the schools have also been encouraged, 
by educational leaders, mental hygienists, psychiatrists, and the 
more enlightened parents, to consider the personality development 
of its charges as one of its major obligations to the community. 
Palmer states in a recent article that the primary purpose of educa- 
tion “should not be the stimulation of scholarship alone, but the 
training for well-rounded development of the personality,” and 
that ‘our educational philosophy should be to foster the growth of 
an emotionally sturdy, intelligent, self-sufficient, physically healthy 
individual, possessing good insight and a good sense of reality.’” 
One who is not convinced of the wisdom of this point of view should 
read Burnham’s The Wholesome Personality.s The adverse criti- 
cism that the schools have been teaching academic subjects and 
not human beings is not new but seems at present rather general. 
Dr. Mayers in a recent article* suggests that an emotional-stability 

t Charles H. Judd, ‘“New Standards for Secondary Schools,” Proceedings of the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 7-15. 
Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 50. Berwyn, Illinois: 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1934. 

2 Harold D. Palmer, “Mental-Hygiene Problems in a University,” Mental Hygiene, 
XVIII (April, 1934), 233-44. 

3 William H. Burnham, The Whol: Personality. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1932. 

4 Laurence H. Mayers, “Emotional Stability Is Indispensable in a Teacher,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XIII (April, 1934), 13-15. 
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test be given teachers. The emotionally unbalanced teacher is a 
misfit and a deterrent in developing normal, healthy, well-balanced 
personalities in children. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 

To these suggestions could be added others until we would have 
defined the perfect teacher for service in the modern school. No 
doubt, the thought has already occurred to the reader that, no 
matter how effective the search, there is not a sufficiently large 
number of adequately prepared teachers to go around. Even in 
depression times this nation is using almost a million teachers. The 
normal distribution of the superior qualities of the human race 
hardly enables all this large number to possess superior intelligence, 
scintillating personalities, adequate academic and professional train- 
ing, and freedom from all neurotic tendencies. In the light of the 
great responsibilities placed on the schools, persons who are selected 
for service naturally should be those who are best prepared. 

To select the best from among those who wish to serve is a real 
challenge to education, especially at the present time. It is a chal- 
lenge to all concerned with recruitment to reconsider every standard 
which they have been accustomed to use when selecting teachers. 
When acting as employment officers, superintendents should keep 
foremost in mind the principle which is so frequently stated by 
personnel men in industry, namely, that the qualifications of the 
workers should be expressed in terms of the specifications of the 
job to be done. As in industry, so in education, many extraneous 
elements direct attention to other considerations. I rather suspect 
that some of the qualifications which are frequently considered and 
perhaps stressed when personnel are being recruited for the schools 
do not deserve the emphasis which they receive. Space limits the 
discussion to little more than mention of only three of these quali- 
fications: age, experience, and marital status. 

Chronological age is mentioned perhaps as frequently as any 
other qualification in connection with teacher appointments. In 
some instances upper limits are set because of retirement allow- 
ances, but the practice is more general, apparently, than that cause 
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suggests. Deffenbaugh and Zeigel, who studied the question for the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, state: 

The age requirements adopted by the various systems differ relatively little 
in the various groups [according to size], regions, or types of schools 
minimum age requirements are 19.6 years for city elementary-school teachers, 
20.2 years for junior high school teachers, and 21.5 years for senior or four-year 
high-school teachers The maximum age requirements range from 37.8 for 
senior or four-year high schools to 40.5 for the elementary and junior high school 
positions.? 

The schools are rapidly setting between thirty-five and forty 
years as the upper limit for the hiring of teachers, with no thought 
or feeling for the possibility that chronological age does not corre- 
spond with a person’s functional growth or deterioration. Just when 
chronological age starts to affect adversely the faculties of a teacher 
we do not know. At best, we play safe by thinking in terms of the 
average, when dealing with individual cases, and thus cause society 
to lose many competent workers. Before a board of education passes 
regulations setting upper age limits of teachers who may be em- 
ployed, the superintendent should invite the board members to read 
Pitkin’s Life Begins at Forty? and Thorndike’s Adult Learning. 

Experience is another qualification which is frequently men- 
tioned when teachers are being sought. Some experience, but not 
too much, is the order of the day. The National Survey of Second- 
ary Education reports: “More than 85 per cent of the application 
blanks request the location of the schools where candidates have 
taught, more than 80 per cent request the length of experience, and 
almost 80 per cent request the grade or subjects taught.’’4 The 
National Education Association reports that approximately 59 per 
cent of the school systems require no experience prior to appoint- 
ment to elementary-school positions and that about 47 per cent of 

«W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. Zeigel, Jr., Selection and Appointment of Teach- 


ers, p. 21. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 12. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

2 Walter B. Pitkin, Life Begins at Forty. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1932. 

3 Edward L. Thorndike and Others, Adult Learning. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. 

«W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. Zeigel, Jr., op. cit., p. 17. 
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the school systems require no experience for appointment to junior 
or senior high school positions.” 

Defienbaugh and Zeigel, in their report for the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, make the following remarks concerning 
the value of experience. 

Several considerations need to be kept in mind in adopting policies with re- 
spect to requirements of educational experience. Among these are: (1) Is one or 
two years of educational experience in smaller systems a distinct advantage to 
teachers who are employed by larger systems of any given locality? (2) Does 
the school have a social obligation for “breaking in” some inexperienced teachers 
each year? (3) Is there any relationship between the number of years of educa- 
tional experience and success in teaching as determined by methods usually 
used by school systems in rating the success of their teaching personnel?? 

They summarize the remarks which follow these questions by 
stating: 

Since teachers must begin teaching somewhere, since experience may be valu- 
able, and since experience earned in smaller cities may be of little or no value in 
larger systems, one wonders if nearly all systems should not assume a portion 
of the responsibility for starting correctly a few inexperienced teachers each 
year. 

Only occasionally do superintendents specify that they want 
someone not handicapped by teaching experience, someone who is 
still free to try out something in a new way. Experience is valuable 
when repeating an activity. Does not the educational machine per- 
mit of innovations? Perhaps these unwanted, inexperienced young 
people who are available at present have something to contribute 
to an educational program which should be attempting to interpret 
life as it is today to the pupils now in school. 

The third qualification to be discussed briefly is that of marital 
status. Data supplied by the National Education Association, based 
on studies made in 1928 and again in 1932, clearly indicate that an 
increasingly large number of school systems are prohibiting the 
employment of married women.’ Lewis reports investigations which 

t Research Division of the National Education Association, Administrative Practices 
Affecting Classroom Teachers, p. 13. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. X, No. 1. Washington: Research Division of the National Education 
Association, 1932. 

2 W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. Zeigel, Jr., op. cit., p. 17. i bid., p. 20. 

4 Research Division of the National Education Association, op. cit., p. 20. 
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seem to indicate that married women are just as effective teachers 
as are unmarried women, although the former are absent somewhat 
more frequently than are the latter.‘ Dr. Mayers, in the article 
already referred to, states in no uncertain terms the point of view of 
at least one authority: 

It is one of the anomalies that boards of education should ban married women 
as teachers. It would be more logical to ban women who are not married. I am 
disposed to go farther. Motherhood is probably the best indication of ability 
to understand children, to deal with them sympathetically, and to guide them 
sanely and unselfishly.? 

The adoption of regulations prohibiting the employment of 
married women teachers has been stimulated by the unemploy- 
ment situation of the past several years. As public institutions, the 
schools will always be called on to consider social situations aside 
from their own problems. However, when school administrators 
must take many extraneous factors into account, the first and pri- 
mary purpose for which the schools are being operated becomes 
subordinated. 

Age, experience, and marital status are only a few of the criteria 
used in the selection of teachers which should be further investi- 
gated. They should then be given only the emphasis which, accord- 
ing to the investigation, they deserve. When undue emphasis is 
placed on such qualifications, the more essential qualities cannot be 
given proper weight. 

STEPS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


The first step in the improvement of personnel is a clear defini- 
tion of the work to be done by the schools. What the superintendent 
seeks in the good teacher depends on the kinds of tasks which he has 
set his schools to perform. The details of these aims should vary 
in various communities. They should be stated in terms of detailed 
procedures, as well as in terms of general objectives of education. 
Frequently the former task is the superintendent’s chief concern. 
Any statement of the aims of education sufficiently respectable to 
include the hopes of leaders of educational thought reveals that 

t Ervin Eugene Lewis, Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1925. 

2 Laurence H. Mayers, of. cit., p. 15. 
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genuine teachers are not overcrowding the profession. The use of 
superficial standards for judging candidates makes more difficult the 
search for exceptional teachers. Although such teachers are scarce, 
a sufficiently large number of well-trained teachers is available to 
enable more communities than have ever been able to do so before 
to set for themselves and to obtain fairly high standards of educa- 
tion. To achieve this result, however, requires that meaningful 
qualifications rather than superficial standards must be required of 
candidates for positions. 

The second step toward improvement is to inform the board of 
education, the staff, the teachers, and the whole community about 
the educational aims which have been set for the schools. The 
educational aims should be announced in September, and not in 
the spring when teachers are to be employed. The reason some 
laymen feel qualified to evaluate teachers is largely that they do not 
understand what the schools are attempting to accomplish and the 
problems incident to such accomplishment. The community that 
has been educated to understand the plans of education which the 
superintendent promulgates is more likely to place in his hands the 
task of locating his assistants than is the community in which one 
man’s educational aims are as sound as another’s. 

The third step in the improvement of personnel through efficient 
recruitment is the study of the specific requirements of each teaching 
and administrative position in the school system. In industry, too 
much has been said about job analysis and the specific preparation 
which each job requires, but, in education, too little has been said 
about these matters. Before an intelligent search for a worker can 
be made, the requirements of the job must be known. Without such 
knowledge no one is in a position to make intelligent recommenda- 
tions, nor is the conscientious, professionally-minded teacher in a 
position to make application. Furthermore, the knowledge of the 
detailed requirements of the job to be done is fundamental in giving 
new teachers their assignments. 

The fourth step is the determination of the procedure to be used 
in looking for the type or types of teachers which the positions re- 
quire. The National Survey of Secondary Education reveals that 
“nearly 57 per cent of all new teachers employed in the systems 
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reporting for the year 1929-30 were located through the teachers’ 
own individual applications” and that “approximately 16 per cent 
were located through placement bureaus of higher institutions and 
about 13 per cent were located through private teachers’ agencies.” 
Many superintendents use all three methods. The least desirable, 
however, is the practice in most general use, personal application. 
This process represents a huge waste of the time and energies of 
school administrators and a waste of the carfare and of the postage 
of all the applicants except those who are appointed. A conservative 
estimate is that in times such as these a dozen applicants are inter- 
viewed for every teacher selected. 

The fifth step in the process of the improvement of the recruit- 
ment of teachers is to study the methods of collecting information 
about prospective teachers. Methods which should be studied deal 
with systems for keeping files of applicants, application blanks, 
reference blanks, recommendations, photographs, professional and 
academic examinations, health and physical examinations, inter- 
viewing, and the observation of teaching of candidates. The prac- 
tices in most of these procedures need most searching analysis. A 
number of practices generally followed are of little or no value. 
Hollingworth,? Tiegs,3 Lewis,‘ the authors of studies of the Research 
Division of the National Education Association,’ and many others 
indicate that most of the techniques being used show a low predic- 
tive value. As summarized in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, “the photograph has little predictive value; the relia- 
bility of superintendents’ recommendations may often be questioned; 
academic and professional tests correlate relatively low with teach- 
ing success; few superintendents judge candidates on an interview 
or in observation of their teaching except through personal impres- 
sion.”® This statement sounds most discouraging. The difficulties 

t W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. Zeigel, Jr., op. cit., p. 39. 

2H. L. Hollingworth, Vocational Psychology and Character Analysis. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1929. 

3Ermest Walter Tiegs, An Evaluation of Some Techniques of Teacher Selection. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 

4 Ervin Eugene Lewis, op. cit. 

5 Research Division of the National Education Association, op. cit., p. 27. 

6 W. S. Deffenbaugh and William H. Zeigel, Jr., op. cit., p. 73. 
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confronting those who attempt to predict teaching success are ob- 
vious. However, until the art of teaching is fully analyzed and 
evaluated, measures of prognosis cannot be accurate. 

Whether or not the methods of selecting teachers are adequate, 
the task of choosing teachers continues to be one of the superin- 
tendent’s responsibilities. More help could be given him if everyone 
in the profession co-operated to improve the quality of letters of 
recommendation, which are so generally passed around in lieu of 
objective measures. Any critical inspection of teachers’ testimo- 
nials indicates that improvement is possible and desirable if the 
standards of our profession are to be raised. The opinions of ten 
thousand pupils concerning their teachers, as recorded by Hart,? 
impress one as being more discriminating than many of the testi- 
monials written by school administrators. For the improvement of 
such statements, I submit the following suggestions, having in mind 
the confidential testimonial and dismissing from consideration the 
practically useless ‘“To Whom It May Concern” type of letter. 

1. Be specific. 

2. Include the items in which you would be interested if you were considering 
the applicant for a position in your own school. 

3. Statements based on what you know to be true are better than those deal- 
ing with suppositions. 

4. Include in the statement the extent of your acquaintance with the appli- 
cant and the basis on which you make your statements. 

5. To be of full value, statements should include adverse as well as favorable 
criticisms. (This requirement should be taken into consideration when reading 
letters of testimonial from others.) 


It has become the custom to include in letters of testimonial state- 
ments with respect to good qualities only and to leave unsaid any- 
thing that may be derogatory. A writer of a testimonial should keep 
in mind, however, that his obligation to the profession extends be- 
yond his obligation to any individual. 

There is one aspect of recruitment which is receiving an increas- 
ing amount of consideration as the period of economic uncertainty 
wears on. I refer to the practice of employing inexperienced teachers 
at low salaries or at no salaries. The theory is that the student 


«Frank W. Hart (Compiler), Teachers and Teaching. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934. 
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teacher derives a kind of practical training in exchange for the 
limited service which he is equipped to render the school during the 
first year or so after college graduation. It is a method of getting 
young persons started at a time when job opportunities are not 
generally open to them. No one would deny the value to the be- 
ginner of this opportunity to be inducted gradually—teaching per- 
haps only one class a day at first—under actual school conditions 
and under the supervision of a practical school administrator. In 
Prussia, according to Esther Crane,’ a period of such supervised 
teaching is part of the program for training teachers. This cadet 
teaching is followed by an examination which determines whether 
the candidate is to receive his teaching certificate. In America, 
after four or five years of college, an additional year without pay 
would prove an insurmountable obstacle to many promising young 
men and women who want to make teaching their life’s career. At 
present there is some discussion of the advisability of providing 
federal subsidy to help these young persons. The arguments for and 
against such a policy are numerous. Whether it will be adopted is 
at this time, of course, problematical. 


t Esther Crane, “The Training of Secondary-School Teachers in Prussia—Some 
Impressions,” School Review, XLII (March, 1934), 177-87. 








SCHOOL PROGRESS OF UNDER-AGE CHILDREN 


ELIZABETH B. BIGELOW 
Child Guidance Department, Summit, New Jersey 


BASIS OF THE STUDY 


For some time the school system in Summit, New Jersey, has been 
interested in the careful selection of children for admittance to 
Grade I. Several studies based on first- and second-grade achieve- 
ment have indicated that the majority of the failures were among 
those children who entered Grade I too early. Sufficient data have 
accumulated to make possible a study based on fourth-grade achieve- 
ment. Grade IV is the grade in which many children have difficulty. 
It is a point of adjustment between the primary and the upper 
grades. The Modern School Achievement Test is a reliable measure 
of achievement in this grade. Children who are at or above standard 
on this test may be said to have made a successful adjustment so far 
as school work is concerned. 

In March, 1934, this test was given to the children in Grade IV. 
The majority of these children had entered Grade I in September, 
1930. The following groups were selected for study: (1) fifty chil- 
dren in Grade IV in March, 1934, who had entered Grade I in Sep- 
tember, 1930, with chronological ages below six years; (2) twenty- 
five children in Grade IV in March, 1934, who had repeated one 
grade and who had entered Grade I in September, 1929, with chron- 
ological ages below six years; (3) thirteen children who had entered 
Grade I in September, 1930, with chronological ages below six years 
and who, because they had repeated a grade, had not yet reached 
Grade IV; and (4) thirty-nine children who entered Grade I in Sep- 
tember, 1930, with chronological ages between six years and six 
years and four months, inclusive (we prefer that children be at least 
six years and four months of age when entering Grade I). The fol- 
lowing were not included in the study: (1) children from other 
schools whose school histories were unknown; (2) children who had 
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left the school system, even though they had remained for three years 
or more; and (3) children who had repeated more than once. 

This study, then, is based on one group of eighty-eight children 
who entered Grade I before they were chronologically six years of 
age and another group of thirty-nine children who entered when they 
were chronologically between six years and six years and four 
months of age. These children had been in school for nearly four 
years. A study of their school progress should furnish definite data 
on which to base future policies for first-grade entrance and also for 
later promotions. In the Summit school system promotions are 
made only once a year. This particular problem would be somewhat 
simplified in schools which employ semiannual promotions. 

The intelligence quotient used in most cases was the average of 
two administrations of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
one given in Grade II and one in Grade IV. Before entering Grade I, 
all children are given a Binet test by the kindergarten teacher. All 
doubtful cases are checked or retested by the psychologist. In some 
cases a reading-readiness test is given. This procedure has been fol- 
lowed for three years, and the number of under-age children in 
Grade I has been reduced by half. 


SUCCESS OF PUPILS OF VARIOUS AGES 


The data in Table I indicate that, if a child is below six years of 
age when entering Grade I and has an intelligence quotient below 
110, his chance of success is small. Of forty-four children in this 
category, only six were making satisfactory records in Grade IV 
and thirty-three had repeated at some time during the first four 
grades. If a child entering Grade I is less than six years old but has 
an intelligence quotient of 110 or above, his chances of success are 
fairly good. Of forty-four children in this category, thirty-three 
were doing satisfactory work in Grade IV, and only five had re- 
peated. 

If a child in the next age group, between six years and six years 
and four months, inclusive, has an intelligence quotient of 110 or 
above, he is practically certain to succeed. All the fifteen children in 
this group were doing satisfactory fourth-grade work. If his intelli- 
gence quotient is between too and 109, inclusive, his chances for 
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success are two to one. In this group of fifteen children, nine suc- 
ceeded, four repeated, and two were doing unsatisfactory work. If 
his intelligence quotient is below 100, a child of these ages has small 
chance of success. There were nine children in this group, seven of 
whom were repeaters. 

TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, OF PUPILS WHOSE 
SCORES ON FOURTH-GRADE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
WERE ABOVE AND BELOW STANDARD 


























Purrts Less THAN 6-o YEARS OLD Pupits 6-0 To 6-4 YEARS OLD 
WHEN ENTERING GRADE I WHEN ENTERING GRADE I 
INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENT 
Above Below Nicisditinin Above Below — 
Standard | Standard seine Standard | Standard er 
125 or over. . 9 I ° ° ° ° 
T20-24...... 7 ° ° 5 ° ° 
SES=10. ... <2 II 4 3 3 ° ° 
170-34...... 6 I 2 7 ° ° 
Total... 33 6 5 15 ° ° 
IO5-100...... I 3 14 7 I 2 
IOO-I04..... 5 ° | 2 I 2 
Total 6 3 21 9 2 4 
O5-00..-.5. ° 2 9 2 ° 3 
Q0=94.:...... ° ° 3 ° ° 3 
85-S9.....- ° ° ° ° ° I 
Total ° 2 12 2 ° 7 
All pupils 39 II 38 26 2 II 























These figures indicate that, the higher the intelligence quotient, the 
better the chance of success. This finding was to be expected, but 
there are exceptions. It will be seen that one child with an intelli- 
gence quotient above 125 was doing unsatisfactory work and thft 
three children with intelligence quotients between 115 and 119 were 
repeaters. It is evident that reliance must not be placed on intelli- 
gence quotients alone. Social, emotional, and physical maturity 
must also be considered. 

The distribution of the pupils according to mental age is given in 
Table II. Of the children chronologically below six years of age with 
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mental ages of six years and four months or above, three out of four 
succeeded. Of those with mental ages between six years and six years 
and three months, one out of four succeeded. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO MENTAL AGE, OF PUPILS WHOSE SCORES 
ON FOURTH-GRADE ACHIEVEMENT TEST WERE 
ABOVE AND BELOW STANDARD 























Pupits Less THAN 6-0 YEARS OLD Pupits 6-0 To 6-4 YEARS OLD 
MENTAL AGE WHEN ENTERING GRADE I WHEN ENTERING GRADE I 
IN YEARS 
AND MontTHS 
Above Below R t Above Below R t 
Standard Standard RCOTeEe Standard Standard punecese 

7-8 to 7-9... ° ° ° I ° ° 
7-6 to 7-7... ° ° ° I ° ° 
7-4 to 7-5... I ° ° 3 ° ° 
7-2 to 7-3... 5 ° ° 2 ° ° 
7-0 to 7-1... 5 ° ° 2 ° ° 
6-10 to 6-11 9 ° ° 4 ° ° 
6-8 to 6-9... ] 2 ° 6 ° ° 
6-6 to 6-7... 2 3 2 2 I ° 
6-4 to 6-5... 5 I 3 ° ° 2 
Total... 34 6 5 21 I 2 

6-2 to 6-3.... 2 2 4 2 I I 
6-0 to 6-1.... 2 ° 5 2 ° 3 
Total. ... 4 2 9 4 I 4 
5-10 to 5-11 I ° 4 ° ° I 
5-8 to 5-9... ° 2 6 I ° 3 
5-6 to 5-7... ° I 5 ° ° ° 
5-4 to 5-5... ° ° 4 ° ° ° 
5-2 to 5-3... ° ° I ° ° I 
5-0 to 5-1... ° ° 3 ° ° ° 
4-10 to 4-II ° ° ° ° ° ° 
4-8 to 4-9 ° ° I ° ° ° 
Total... I 3 24 I ° 5 

All pupils 39 II 38 26 2 II 























A child who is under six years of age, both mentally and chrono- 
logically, has practically no chance of success. Of the twenty-eight 
children in this group, twenty-four had repeated, three were below 
standard, and only one was above standard on the fourth-grade 
test. The one child above standard was socially immature and was 
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reported to be extremely nervous, Her work in the earlier grades 
had been unsatisfactory, but her family had constantly tried to push 
her. It would undoubtedly have been better for her if she had been 
held back a year, as were the others in this group. Some of the chil- 
dren in this group had intelligence quotients above 100. All were 
children with average ability and would probably have succeeded 
had they entered school a year later. 


REPEATERS 


Of the eighty-eight children who entered Grade I with chronologi- 
cal ages below six years, thirty-eight had repeated some grade. Of 
the thirty-nine children who entered with chronological ages be- 
tween six years and six years and four months, eleven had repeated. 
Forty-four of these forty-nine repeaters had intelligence quotients 
between 88 and 109, inclusive. The other five had intelligence quo- 
tients between 110 and 1109, inclusive. All were children with normal 
ability or better, who failed because they had been placed in situa- 
tions too difficult for them. Even after repetition, some of them 
were unable to make an adjustment. Twenty-five children in Grade 
IV at the time the test was given had repeated a grade at some time. 
Fifteen of these children were above standard on the fourth-grade 
test; seven were a few months below standard; two children were 
doing work at third-grade level; and one, at second-grade level. In 
other words, two-fifths of the repeaters were unable to do satisfac- 
tory fourth-grade work even after repeating. Three of these children 
were facing a second repetition. 

Repeating a grade is only an attempt to remedy a mistake. If a 
choice must be made between allowing a child to drag along in a class 
where the work is always beyond him or of requiring him to repeat, 
the latter course is to be preferred. The child’s disappointment in 
repeating is soon forgotten, whereas in an advanced group he con- 
stantly feels his inferiority. However, the retarded child is happy 
only when the adjustment is properly made; a wrong parental atti- 
tude or jeering by playmates may make the child most miserable. 
Every precaution should be taken to avoid such complications. By 
far the best policy is to see that the child has the right start and ac- 
quires a feeling of success. Thus, poor work habits and emotional 
complications are avoided. 
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MENTAL-HYGIENE ASPECTS OF RETARDATION 

Serious as is retardation from an administrative point of view, it 
is even more serious from the standpoint of personality adjustment. 
Of the eighty-eight children who had entered school below the age of 
six years, forty-three, or 49 per cent, were known to teachers and 
principals to be unadjusted in some way. Among the older group of 
thirty-nine children who had entered between the ages of six years 
and six years and four months, inclusive, there were seven cases of 
maladjustment (18 per cent). This difference indicates that the , 
older the age of entrance, the better the personality adjustment. / 

Twenty-six children, or about half the cases of personality mal- 
adjustment, exhibited emotional instability, frequently resulting 
from unfortunate home conditions. Two of these children had speech 
defects. Eight children were socially so immature that they did not 
fit in well with the group. Eight had marked physical defects, some 
of serious nature, such as defective eyesight, after-effects of infantile 
paralysis, and serious neurological conditions. Two had decided lan- 
guage handicaps. Two were described as restless, with extremely 
short attention spans. Two were extremely shy, with marked tend- 
encies of introversion. Two little girls, otherwise well adjusted, were 
handicapped in school work because of immaturity. One of these, 
because she attempted reading too soon, had always had difficulty. 
In spite of constant help at home, she was among the lowest in her 
class. The other girl, with an intelligence quotient of 133, was doing 
passing work but was in the lowest fourth of her class. Had these 
children entered Grade I a year later, they would probably have 
been among the leaders. 

Of course, it is true that the school is in no way responsible for un- 
fortunate home conditions or physical disabilities and that the same 
conditions might handicap the child a year later. Nevertheless, to 
thrust such a child into a school situation which is beyond him is to 
add greatly to his difficulties. This added burden may bring about 
personality difficulties which he might otherwise escape. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the study of this group of children, certain helpful conclu- 
sions may be drawn with regard to the time at which children should 
be admitted to Grade I. 
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1. If a child is chronologically between six years old and six years 
and four months old and has an intelligence quotient of 110 or over, 
he is practically certain to succeed in school. 

2. A child less than six years old chronologically with an intelli- 
gence quotient of 120 or over will probably succeed, but personality 
factors should also be considered. 

3. If a child is below six years old chronologically and has an in- 
telligence quotient below 110, his chance of success is small. It would 
be much better for such children not to attempt the work of Grade I 
until later. The same is true of children chronologically between six 
years old and six years and four months old with intelligence quo- 
tients below roo. 

4. Children below six years old chronologically with intelligence 
quotients of 110-19, inclusive, and children chronologically between 
six years old and six years and four months old with intelligence quo- 
tients of 100-109, inclusive, have a fair chance of success. Children 
in this group should be studied carefully, consideration being given 
to their social, emotional, and physical development, home condi- 
tions, etc. Children already seriously handicapped should not be al- 
lowed to enter Grade I until later. 

5. Ifa child is below six years old chronologically and has a men- 
tal age of six years and ten months or above, he is practically certain 
to succeed in school. If his mental age is between six years and eight 
months and six years and nine months, inclusive, he has a good 
chance of success. 

6. A child chronologically between six years and six years and four 
months of age has a good chance of success if his mental age is six 
years and four months or above. 

7. Achild who is chronologically below six years and four months 
of age and whose mental age is below six years has practically no 
chance of success. 

8. A child chronologically below six years of age with mental age 
between six years and six years and seven months, or a child chrono- 
logically between six years and six years and four months of age with 
mental age between six years and six years and three months, in- 
clusive, has some chance of success if he is sufficiently mature physi- 
cally, socially, and emotionally. These cases should receive careful 
consideration. 





HOLIDAY OBSERVANCE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 
University of Wyoming 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of holiday observance in the schoolroom is very per- 
tinent. Frequently school administrators and classroom teachers are 
puzzled by such problems as distinguishing among holidays, deter- 
mining which individuals commemorated by holidays are most wor- 
thy of attention, defining holiday objectives, and deciding on special 
methods of treatment. The study with which this report is con- 
cerned was an attempt to determine current practice with regard to 
these four phases of the holiday problem in Grades I-III, inclusive. 

The sources of data used-in the investigation include the school 
laws of all the forty-eight states, twenty-five state courses of study, 
twenty-seven city courses of study, and eight “special treatments.” 
The “special treatments,” to which frequent reference will be made, 
are found in eight books dealing particularly with the subject of 
method in teaching the social sciences in the elementary grades. It 
is obvious that the task of securing a valid number of copies of these 
source materials with publishing dates covering a reasonable span of 
time is very difficult. Both school laws and courses of study are pub- 
lished at infrequent intervals; it is expected that these publications 
will be used from two to ten years without revision. There is also a 
decided scarcity of books dealing with method in the social sciences 
in the primary grades. For these two reasons, the 108 sources used 
in the analysis represent a general distribution of publication dates 
during the decade 1922-31. Only those sources which make mention 
of holiday observance in all the three primary grades were consulted. 


HOLIDAYS OBSERVED 
Since the school laws relate to the administration of the entire 
school, it is assumed in this section that any legal reference to holi- 
day celebration will cover the problem in the primary grades. An 
193 
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examination of copies of school laws published by the forty-eight 
states during the decade 1922-31 reveals two methods of observing 
holidays: dismissal of school and celebration of the day in the class- 
room. The legislative bodies of a large number of states seem to 
consider that Christmas, Independence Day, New Year’s Day, and 
Thanksgiving Day should be occasions for dismissal rather than for 
mere observance in the schoolroom. Little preference for either 
method of observance is expressed in the case of Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, and Armistice Day. Much greater sig- 
nificance is attached by school laws to Washington’s Birthday, which 
is accorded second place, than to Lincoln’s Birthday, which is ranked 
ninth in importance among all holidays. Arbor Day holds a unique 
position as the only holiday which receives an overwhelming vote for 
celebration without dismissal: twenty-two, or 75.9 per cent, of the 
twenty-nine states which mention this day in the school law favor 
celebration at school. 

The relative importance accorded holidays by educators was de- 
termined in this study on the basis of frequency of mention by the 
twenty-five state courses of study, the twenty-seven city courses of 
study, and the eight special treatments. The results of this tabula- 
tion were then compared with the corresponding frequencies of men- 
tion by the legislators in the school laws. Table I represents the 
compilation of these data. This table includes only those holidays 
which are suggested in some form by more than two of the 108 
sources of data. 

Several interesting points of similarity and dissimilarity are shown 
in the opinions of the men who make our laws and in the opinions of 
the men who write courses of study and books on educational meth- 
od. Thanksgiving Day, which is ranked eighth in importance by the 
authors of the school laws, is accorded first place by the authors of 
the courses of study and special treatments. Christmas and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, which are given first and second ranks by legal 
sanction, are given second and third ranks by educational opinion. 
Eight holidays to which the school laws make no reference are on the 
list of those mentioned by the fifty-two courses of study and eight 
special treatments: St. Valentine’s Day, Hallowe’en, May Day, the 
birthday of the president in office, Franklin’s Birthday, Child Health 
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Day, Grant’s Birthday, and Inauguration Day. Two striking dis- 
similarities are seen in the cases of St. Valentine’s Day and Inde- 
pendence Day. Although the former day is not mentioned in any 


TABLE I 


RANKS OF THIRTY HOLIDAYS DETERMINED BY FREQUENCY OF MENTION IN 
STATE SCHOOL LAWS AND FREQUENCY OF MENTION IN COURSES OF STUDY 
AND SPECIAL TREATMENTS PREPARED BY SIXTY EDUCATORS 














STATE ScHoot Laws EDUCATORS ToTAL 
Hoimay 

Fre- | Per Fre- | Per Fre- | Per 

quency} Cent Rank quency| Cent Rank quency} Cent Rank 
OLE | co: a er 4r | 85.4) 1 54 | 90.0] 2 95 | 88.0} 1 
Washington’s Birthday..... 36 1 75.0] 2 53 | 88.3] 3 89 | 82.4] 2 
Thanksgiving Day......... 26 | 54.2] 8 Seu Org) Sr 1 75.0) 3 
Memorial Day............. 31 | 64.6] 3.5] 46] 76.7] 6 1 i Nee 2 oe 
Lincoln’s Birthday.........] 24] 50.0] 9 51 | 85.0] 4 75 | 69.4) 5 
Colompus Day. «<5... 19 | 39.6] 11 45 |-75.0| 7 64 | 59.3} 6 
Armistice Day............. 27 | 56.3| 6.5] 29 | 48.3] 12 56 | 51.9] 7 
PMO MAME o.6 si syate ise cuss aiscorens 9 | 18.8] 17 450 759) 8 52 | 48.1] 8 
IE DOP AD BY 5,95 82015545 65 6 s000 2:0 29 | 60.4] 5 20 | 33.3| 12 49 | 45.41 9 
St. Valentine’s Day........ 0. | GOxOfs ss... 48 | 80.0] 5§ 48 | 44.4] I0 
New Years: Day. oo... 6... 27 | 56:3) 6.5| 20 | 31.7] 13 46 | 42.6] 11 
Independence Day......... 31 | 64.6} 3.5] 10] 16.7] 20 41 | 38.0] 12 
OS Se ep eee pear 3 | 6.3] 21.5] 36 | 60.0} Io 39 | 36.1) 13 
TIAN DWE'EN 5.5505 66565 shan as O} | COKOl..... 38 | 63.3] 9 38 | 35.2] 14 
MEADOR ORG fase. oe a sigs aces se 360 23 | 47.9| Io T4°1 23.3) 10-51 37 1 34.31 15 
Admission Day............ 13 |27.3| 24 15 | 25.0] 14.5] 28] 25.9] 16.5 
Birthdays of local men...... 14 | 29.2] 13 14 | 23.3] 16.5] 28] 25.9] 16.5 
Blechon Day... 65 sc ses IS) | -3r.3)-42 Q | 15.0] 21.5] 24 | 22.2] 18 
BR ois o's Sark woos 1o | 20.8] 15.5} 12 | 20.0] 19 22 | 20.4) 19 
DIGURErS WAY. os 6c. is. 5 | 10.4] 18.5] 15 | 25.0] 14.5] 20 | 18.5] 20 
Temperance Day........... 10 | 20:8] 15.5] 7 | 11.7] 24.5| 17 | 15.9] 2x 
RON MOOT. iugisisicis ais die ass 6: |HOOK0):.. ..... 13 | 21.7| 18 13 | 12.0] 22 
Eu rr S| 1054) 18.5) 6 | 20.0] 26.5} xr | 20.2] 23 
Birthday of president in of- 

OR acts wa ais a oioss aia ores 0:1, OOO). 0 3s Q:] F§.01 2.5] 9 | 8.3) 24 
Constitution Day.......... 4]| 8.3] 20 4] 6.7] 28 8] 7.4] 25-5 
Franklin’s Birthday........ @)/)(0070| 5... 8 | 13.3] 23 8] 7.4] 25.5 
Child Health Day.......... © | 00.01... 7 | rr.9| 94.5) 7 | 6.5) 27 
Grant’s Birthday.......... 0) G0r0)...;:... 6 | 10.0] 26.5} 6] 5.6} 28.5 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Birth- 

CE nee 3 623)-or-s| 3°) S.0) 207s) «866 | +=§26) 28-5 
Inauguration Day.......... 0) :6020):........ 3] 5-0] 29.5] 3] 2-8] 30 
































way by the legislators, 80 per cent of the-educators consider it wor- 
thy of note. Independence Day, on the other hand, shares third 
place with Memorial Day in the opinions of the lawmakers, while it 


receives the relatively low rank of twentieth place according to fre- 
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quency of mention by the educational experts. The reason for these 
discrepancies is not hard to find. St. Valentine’s Day is ignored by 
the legislative bodies probably because its observance results from 
an accumulation of legends, handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, rather than from historical facts. State legislatures general- 
ly feel the need of indorsing holidays of such nationally historical 
significance as Independence Day. Courses of study and books on 
method in the teaching of history, however, give little space to a 
discussion of the observance of Independence Day because few 
schools are in session on that date. 





GRADE PLACEMENT OF HOLIDAYS 


The data in Table II relating to the grade placement of holidays 
are based only on the sixty sources consisting of state and city 
courses of study and special treatments. The school laws of the 
forty-eight states, in general, make no mention of grade placement 
and, for that reason, are excluded from this particular discussion. 
As in Table I, only holidays suggested for observance by more than 
two of the sources are included here. Except in a few instances (and 
these occur largely in the case of the eight special treatments), a 
definite attempt at grade placement is made by the sources of data 
used. 

Only slight variations in the importance attached to holiday ob- 
servance in the three primary grades are found. Grade II shows only 
a slight increase in the frequency of mention over Grade I, and Grade 
III shows a decrease over Grade II. Fluctuations in frequencies of 
mention are noticeable in the cases of several holidays. Increasing 
significance appears to be attached to Washington’s Birthday, Flag 
Day, and Election Day in each succeeding grade. Christmas, Colum- 
bus Day, St. Valentine’s Day, and Hallowe’en, on the other hand, 
seem to decrease gradually in importance as one grade succeeds an- 
other. Little fluctuation is noticeable in the cases of such holidays as 
Lincoln’s Birthday and Armistice Day. 


















RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUALS 


In the attempt to determine the relative importance of individ- 
uals, only direct mention or directly implied mention has been taken 
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into consideration. By “directly implied mention” is meant a state- 
































ment proposing, either in the organization of objectives or in the sug- 
gestions for treatment, that children be taught the “significance of 
TABLE II 
FREQUENCY WITH WHICH OBSERVANCE OF HOLIDAYS IS ASSIGNED TO EACH OF 
THREE PRIMARY GRADES IN FIFTY-TWO STATE AND CITY COURSES 
OF STUDY AND EIGHT SPECIAL TREATMENTS 
No Grade 
Holiday — a) a | ee | te 
ment 

| (Chrig Miner ich epics sane wah iwss 47 45 41 7 140 
Washington’s Birthday............ 42 45 50 2 139 
TRAUMSRIVIND ORY. 65. ace 5 ssa os 41 52 46 ° 139 
Timcoin’s rthday. ......6...60c ce. 40 41 42 5 128 
NIGIABTINL BOs 06.55 5.05 aoe anaes 39 40 37 6 122 
Gor) Hire) CHS OC ae a ee 30 37 35 6 II7 
PAR MID AN coca cies yale chen dea seisies. Setar 34 37 42 ° 113 
Sto Valentine 6 Day. «oc. sk s.ste sss 40 34 27 6 107 
[OS eee ene eres eee 26 26 22 7 81 
| MSRMO WE Olio ae ooo o5d 6. isos mune eee 32 26 18 5 81 
PAojecrts inl.) DC), a aca a 24 23 23 5 75 
PUEUDOEAIN A jon, 0'o sure the shire eh 15 16 17 3 51 
ew: Neat 6 9A oor she ieee 16 14 14 2 47 
OC) tC) oi) aa ea ee eee II II ste) 2 34 
PAIRIGRIOR MDB osiiscvics tic ss Ss cx eee 9 9 II 4 33 
STA NPON Gy oot coins Wg sno S8 ee Roe 7 9 9 3 28 
Independence Day................ 6 8 8 2 24 
Franklin's Birthday.....-.......... 7 7 8 ° 22 
Birthdays of local men............. 5 6 8 3 22 
TEMPCTANCE DAY < ais6:..0.0:0j0:0:8 sce ees 6 5 if ° 18 
Birthday of president in office... ... 4 5 3 ° 15 
PCC MO PINs os os 5s ee es wees 2 4 8 I 15 
Grant's BirtnGay.....0..< occ esac ses 4 5 5 ° 14 
Child Hea ay.. «se ecea. 4 5 2 2 13 
Wee SHB MUAY vais 6c. sias ces oe 3 4 6 ° 13 
CORBUIEIHION TOBY soos sis cc ose os 3 3 3 I 10 
BC eee ear oe ea 4 3 4 ° 10 
Inauguration Day. .......0......5- 3 3 3 ° 9 
DOM cs oats sac ousle smite ssa 3 3 2 I 9 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Birthday... .. 3 3 3 ° 9 
PA DH AGVS S65 oss 050 ses occ 522 529 513 74 1,638 

the day.” For example, it is assumed by the writer that pupils 





could scarcely be taught the significance of Christmas or Easter 
without learning something of Christ. 

The relative importance of various personages in the opinion of 
educators is shown in Table III. In this table the source of data is 
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the unit of frequency; a source which mentions an individual as 
many as ten, twelve, or twenty times is credited with only one fre- 
quency. The total includes only the fifty-two courses of study and 
the eight special treatments. Only references to single personages, 
real or mythical, are included in the tabulation. These personages, 
like the holidays mentioned in the previous tables, include only those 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF COURSES OF STUDY AND SPECIAL TREATMENTS MENTIONING 
PARTICULAR PERSONAGES IN CONNECTION WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR HOLIDAY OBSERVANCE IN THREE PRIMARY GRADES 











No Grade 
Personage = = m— r Place- Total 
ment 

George Washington............... 42 46 50 2 140 
CA ee ee arene 43 41 39 6 129 
Abraham Ianvoln,.... ...........00. 66 40 41 42 5 128 
Christopher Columbus............. 39 37 35 6 117 
MINE 0.5) ccs isis is Gia wis aves 40 34 27 6 107 
RENTON A ORANED 52s fossa cp wisaiy Gaon Semee 34 26 18 2 80 
REY PUM Soe tin as s.r sles eelels Sioa 14 16 19 I 5° 
Benjamin Franklin................ 7 7 8 ° 22 
local menor note... .......5.5-2.. 5 6 8 3 22 
WVAGRER ROLMSNRUREN 655556 vs 6 9 oe Sieeiels 5 8 6 ° 19 
The Unknown Soldier.............. 3 7 8 ° 18 
Frances E. Willard................ 5 4 6 ° 15 
Preenient mothoe........ 2... ss. 7 5 3 ° 15 
USO, CT 4 5 5 ° 14 
EES En, | See ee eee 3 4 6 ° 13 
ES eee eae ee 4 3 3 ° 10 
Theodore Roosevelt............... 3 3 3 ° 9 




















receiving attention from more than two of the sources of informa- 
tion. Personages to whom less attention seems to be accorded as one 
school year succeeds another are St. Valentine and Santa Claus. 
The individual who appears to be granted the most marked increase 
in attention in successive years is George Washington. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF OBJECTIVES 


A comparatively small number of the fifty-two courses of study 
and eight special treatments appear to have set up definite objectives 
for holiday observances. Mention of objectives was found for only 
seventeen of the thirty holidays listed in Table I. These seventeen 
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days, listed in the order of the emphasis laid on definite objectives, 
are as follows: 


1. Thanksgiving Day 10. Bird Day 

2. Washington’s Birthday 11. Columbus Day 

3. Christmas 12. Admission Day 

4. Lincoln’s Birthday 13. Flag Day 

5. Labor Day 14. St. Valentine’s Day 
6. Mother’s Day 15. Easter 

7. Hallowe’en 16. Arbor Day 

8. Armistice Day 17. Child Health Day 


9. Memorial Day 

All the specific objectives stated in connection with these seven- 
teen special days are classified by grade in Table IV in the order of 
the relative importance attached to them by the sixty sources of 
data. The most outstanding single objective in general holiday ob- 
servance in the primary grades, according to Table IV, is an under- 
standing of the significance of the day. Child Health Day is the 
only one of the seventeen holidays mentioned to which this aim is 
not assigned. The development of an attitude of appreciation for 
desirable traits in the lives of certain persons holds second place 
among the specific objectives stated. It is mentioned by nine sources 
in connection with Mother, by nine in connection with Abraham 
Lincoln, by five in connection with George Washington, and by two 
in connection with Christopher Columbus. Knowledge of the mean- 
ing of our nation’s flag and reverence for it are mentioned eighteen 
times. Although the development of an attitude of patriotism is 
mentioned eight times, not one of the sources attempts to define the 
word “patriotism.” Certain aims are grouped in Table IV under the 
general heading “Objectives peculiar to a particular holiday.” 
Some of the sources of data advise, for example, a comparison of the 
present way of celebrating Thanksgiving Day with former celebra- 
tions and the encouragement on that day of a feeling of thankfulness 
for home and community blessings. Some suggest that teachers 
should try to make the Christmas season an occasion for the develop- 
ment of a feeling of reverence for its sacredness and a feeling of re- 
spect for its beauty. Labor Day offers an occasion to teach children 
an understanding of interdependence in the work of home and com- 
munity. The outstanding aim mentioned in connection with Hallow- 
e’en is the development of an understanding of the meaning of 
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wholesome fun and frolic. Two aims advised for Bird Day are the 
recognition of common local birds and an appreciation of man’s de- 
pendence on birds. Objectives distinctive of Arbor Day are an un- 
derstanding of the importance of trees, appreciation of the need to 
protect trees, and enjoyment of stories about famous trees. Appre- 
ciation of the wonders of awakening life in spring receives major 


TABLE IV 


IMPORTANCE ACCORDED OBJECTIVES SET UP FOR OBSERVANCE OF 
SEVENTEEN HOLIDAYS BY FIFTY-TWO COURSES OF 
STUDY AND EIGHT SPECIAL TREATMENTS 








NUMBER OF SOURCES 
MENTIONING OBJEC- 
TIVE FOR GRADE 











OBJECTIVE ToraL 
No 

Grade 

I II III Place: 

ment 
Understanding of the significance of the day....} 14 28 42 ° 84 

Attitude of appreciation for desirable traits in the 

lives of certain persons..................... 6 8 10 I 25 
Attitude of reverence for the flag.............. 2 4 4 ° 10 
Understanding of the significance of the flag... . I 3 4 ° 8 
ACistae OF DBUTIOUBIM, . ..6501 2 6.ss:2000008 040% 2 I 3 2 8 
Attitude of appreciation for services of soldiers. . ° 3 3 ° 6 
Attitude of consideration for others............ 2 2 I ° 5 
Attitude of appreciation for benefits of peace. . . ° 2 2 ° 4 
Objectives peculiar to a particular holiday...... 24 22 32 8 86 
IVES iid. sidiyclecbn pau eneedae Sees 5I 73 IOI II 236 




















attention in connection with Easter. Although Child Health Day is 
the only day on which the authors do not definitely advise giving 
instruction on the significance of the day, they make slight mention 
of a need for a realization of the value of good health and for a feeling 
of responsibility for community health and cleanliness. 

A steady increase in the importance of the objectives in successive 
grades is decidedly noticeable, particularly in the case of the devel- 
opment of an understanding of the significance of the day. 


METHOD OF TREATMENT IN HOLIDAY OBSERVANCE 


Since school laws go no farther than to declare which holidays are 
to be celebrated in the schoolroom, it is necessary to turn to the sixty 
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sources consisting of courses of study and special treatments to de- 
termine present practice and opinion with regard to the method of 
holiday treatment in the primary grades. These sixty sources give 
more attention to treatment than to any other phase of the problem 
of holiday observance. In the case of nineteen holidays, activities 
are mentioned 3,389 times, and none of the nineteen is mentioned 
fewer than thirty-five times. These nineteen days, listed according 
to the number of activities recommended for each, are as follows: 


1. Christmas 11. Flag Day 

2. Thanksgiving Day 12. Armistice Day 

3. Washington’s Birthday 13. Bird Day 

4. Lincoln’s Birthday 14. Mother’s Day 

5. St. Valentine’s Day 15. Labor Day 

6. Memorial Day 16. New Year’s Day 
7. Columbus Day 17. May Day 

8. Arbor Day 18. Independence Day 
9. Hallowe’en 19. Child Health Day 
to. Easter 


The activities mentioned in Table V are classified according to the 
“master list’’ of fifty-five activities in the social sciences compiled by 
Wilson’ in 1929. As Wilson points out, these major divisions are not 
mutually exclusive. The activities are listed under the divisions in 
which they appear most naturally. Reading stories, for example, is 
classified here under visual activities, since the basic activity un- 
doubtedly is getting the thought from the printed page by means of 
the sense of sight; the oral activity of reading aloud may or may not 
be involved. The total number of frequencies accorded all the ac- 
tivities mentioned in Table V shows a steady increase in emphasis 
thoughout the three primary grades. An outstanding exception ap- 
pears in the case of listening activities, where the emphasis decreases 
from grade to grade. To find a decrease here is scarcely surprising, 
since the child who is beginning school must depend largely on his 
teacher for his vicarious experience. As the child gains in ability to 
read the printed thought, he gradually takes over this responsibility. 
The findings relating to writing activities and purely meditative ac- 
tivities also appear to correspond to the pupil’s growth in the skill of 
handling writing tools and in the ability to concentrate, which is 


* Howard E. Wilson, “ ‘Things to Do’ in the Social Science Classroom,” Historical 
Outlook, XX (May, 1929), 218-24. 
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TABLE V 
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FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF ALL ACTIVITIES FOR OBSERVANCE OF NINETEEN 


HOLIDAYS IN THREE PRIMARY GRADES SUGGESTED BY FIFTY-TWO 
COURSES OF STUDY AND EIGHT SPECIAL TREATMENTS 








FREQUENCY OF MENTION 























FOR GRADE 
ACTIVITY No TOTAL 
Grade 
I II III Diack: 
ment 
I. Activities common to many holidays: 
A. Visual: 
i. GREATING BIOTIDS, < cs os os os es Soe 21 52 80 24| 177 
2. Reading poems and verses.......... 2 13 26 17 58 
3: Looking at pictures................. 23 16 14 10 63 
PASM ccc Rees kohivewss coe e 46 81 | 120 51 | 298 
B. Listening: 
4. Listening to stories................ 62 36 15 14 | 127 
5. Listening to poems and verses....... II 17 II 4 43 
6. Listening to songs................. 2 2 2 ° 6 
7. Lastening to records................ 12 13 8 2 35 
8. Listening to radio................. 2 I 3 ° 6 
g. Listening to talks by adults......... 5 4 6 ° 15 
BUNS ek maa enki eee wee 94 73 45 20 { 232 
C. Oral: 
10. Engaging in informal group discussion} 180 | 203 | 243 | 104] 730 
11. Taking part in dramatization....... 30 33 33 19} 115 
12. Reproducing stories............... 27 22 6 4 59 
Pe oc 2 ce a 6 I 13 
(UC) Ls Soa 8 ee a 240 | 261 | 288] 128] o17 
D. Writing: 
tg: WEE MOURIS...... 0s wos sss cb sscs Ea 3 3 I 10 
ge as a ee 4 8 II 6 29 
16. Writing poems and verses.......... I 3 4 6 14 
BUM 8 ciao Reser ecGu sae 8 14 18 13 53 
E. Drawing: 
17. Drawing on blackboard............ 6 9 6 I 22 
18. Drawing pictures.................. 21 22 22 12 77 
19. Drawing greeting cards............ 7 8 Io 3 28 
20. Making decorations................ 33 33 27 Ir | 104 
BWA ee cacrncts wen eee Gao 67 72 65 27 | 231 
F. Manual: 
21. Constructing picture show.......... 3 4 2 2 12 
ae 17 14 12 6 49 
23. Cutting or tearing paper........... 19 9 5 5 38 
24. Making costumes.................. 4 7 13 4 28 
Pe MRMI MED 5 orc oil ea visu wena sss 09 23 26 25 8 82 
26. Carrying out plans for sand table.... 8 18 5 4 35 
o7. Making booklets... ........00.0.000% 20 22 16 9 67 
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TABLE V—Continued 











FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


























FOR GRADE 
AcTIVITY No ToTAL 
Grade 
I II III a 
ment 
I. Activities common to many holidays—con- 
tinued: 
F. Manual—continued: 
BGr, MEAMIROTIN YORE: . <2 6 ccicn's ciate sions 5 4 4 3 16 
a9; Making posters:...... 0.666.060 aeas 3 4 4 I 12 
tee eA See 102 | 108 87 42 | 339 
G. General: 
30. Bringing offerings for less fortunate. . 20 18 II 3 52 
31. COueCHIAG PICtUTES: 0... 6 sce cae 35 31 36 ra} 114 
32. Making excursions................. 3 3 2 7 15 
33- Simging. ..... 0... eee e cece e eens 4 4 3 7 18 
Bs INNO BIND 8 ios ote Cbsawtets omala te 8 8 4 3 23 
Rep EU AANONE ais gir Secs sites alanis Sica 4 3 I 2 9 
SG; IAVINDIRAMNES «Gis wisi aie tates ees 4 3 2 2 12 
37. Participating in patty.............. 29 24 15 s 73 
38. Participating in parade............. 7 8 10 5 30 
39. Participating in program........... 46 53 55 30} 184 
40. Participating in flag drill........... 2 5 7 2 16 
41. Participating in flag salute.......... Io 16 27 13 66 
MEAN sc saleregiars a visaisahistsu Wein astes r7z | 176)| 193 92 | 612 
H. Purely meditative: 
42. Memorizing songs................+ 7 II 7 7 32 
43. Memorizing poems and verses....... 3 8 19 7 37 
OUI esis st aves rca ateoracnsracte ss \eleuees Io 19 26 14 69 
Total of activities common to many holidays} 738 | 804 | 822 | 387 |2,751 
II. Activities connected with only one holiday: 
A. Applicable to many days: 
MVM RREU eye oc /o 5.505 5 ain cinocro dire 5 Svaclwniess 4 7 8 4 23 
MOEN 2 68 5b ig ataeucae, nee Ae 3 5 2 I II 
Rp NERS 5.3.5 coord spas sid gr wie wane wae soars ole 9 £5 14 2 36 
a 1 eee a a 6 6 6 3 
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necessary for satisfactory memorization. The small amount of at- 
tention assigned to memorizing activities is in accordance with the 
general modern tendency to emphasize creative phases of learning, 
although the even smaller amount of attention given to writing ac- 
tivities seems not to bear out this idea. 

Special emphasis appears to be placed on oral, general, and man- 
ual activities common to many holidays in all three grades. Engag- 
ing in informal group discussion is mentioned 730 times, or 79.6 per 
cent of the 917 references which are concerned with oral activities. 
Discussions of Christmas customs in other lands during the Yuletide 
season and home preparations for Thanksgiving are illustrative of 
this activity. Making gifts, mentioned 82 times, or 24.2 per cent of 
the 339 references in this classification, represents the most outstand- 
ing manual treatment, although this particular activity is used in 
connection with only three holidays, namely, Christmas, Easter, 
and Mother’s Day. The most prominent general activity is partici- 
pating in a program, which is mentioned 184 times, or 30 per cent of 
the total of 612 references to general activities. 

Many of the activities suggested in connection with only one holi- 
day might be considered applicable to certain other days. For ex- 
ample, making copies of programs is mentioned only in the case of 
Thanksgiving but certainly might be equally applicable to other 
holidays. 

Certain other activities are distinctive of a particular holiday and 
could not be considered applicable to the treatment of any other day. 
These occur among the listening, general, and purely meditative 
activities. Listening to carols, for instance, is an activity associated 
only with Christmas. Other illustrations are writing names on Val- 
entines, making jack-o’-lanterns, winding the maypole, and memo- 
rizing Washington’s “Rules of Conduct.” 


CONCLUSION 
This investigation, as was mentioned, is intended merely to deter- 
mine present opinion and practice with regard to holiday observance 
in the primary grades. The writer realizes that neither present opin- 
ion nor present practice necessarily represents the ideal in any situa- 
tion but that both combine to form the foundation upon which fu- 
ture attempts to reach the ideal will need to be laid. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
BEQUEST 


ESTHER CRANE 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 


If some educational ‘‘Ask Me Another” should contain the ques- 
tion, “In which of the thirteen original colonies did that philanthro- 
pist live who was the first to write a will leaving his property to 
found a free school to educate the children of his community?” it is 
probable that few persons would answer “Virginia.” Unfortunately, 
many people have read and believed the reply which Sir William 
Berkeley made in 1671 to the Lords Commissioners of Foreign 
Plantations who asked him what provision had been made for pub- 
lic instruction in the new colony: “I thank God, there are no free 
schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred 
years; for learning has brought disobedience and heresy, and sects 
into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against 
the best government. God keep us from both.’ 

Yet Sir William Berkeley could have known that on February 12, 
1634, two years before the earliest possible date for the gift made by 
John Harvard to the college which bears his name, Benjamin Syms, 
a citizen of Elizabeth City County, Virginia, wrote a will bequeath- 
ing a farm of about two hundred acres situated on the Poquoson 
River, together with the milk and increase of eight cows, to provide 
a free school for the children of the parishes of Elizabeth City and 
Kiquotan. He also provided that, when the herd of cattle increased, 
part of them should be sold and the money used to build a school- 
house and that further profits from the sale of extra cattle should be 
used to repair this schoolhouse and to maintain poor children or dis- 
abled and helpless adults.? Syms intrusted the task of carrying out 
the provisions of his will to the Elizabeth City County justices of the 

t Virginia Historical Register, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 13. 

2 Hening’s Virginia Statutes at Large, VI, 389-90. 
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peace, together with the minister and the church wardens of the 
parish, and the will was confirmed by the General Assembly held at 
James City, 1642-43. There is no record to show exactly when the 
first schoolmaster was engaged and the first classes formed, but it 
is certain that the school was in running order by 1649, because a 
chatty little pamphlet of unknown authorship, published in London 
in 1649 and entitled “‘A Perfect Description of Virginia” states: “TI 
may not forget to tell you we have a free school, with two hundred 
acres of land, a fine house upon it, forty milch kine, and other ac- 
commodations to it; the benefactor deserves perpetual memory; 
his name, Mr. Benjamin Symes, worthy to be chronicled.”* 

On September 19, 1659, twenty-five years after Syms wrote his 
will, another citizen of Elizabeth City County, Thomas Eaton, 
made a similar will leaving five hundred acres of land, with houses, 
buildings, farm equipment, and live stock, to maintain a free school 
for the children of Elizabeth City County. Although the exact date of 
the establishment of this second school is not known, there is a court 
record of December 19, 1692, which indicates that it had then been 
in operation for some time; the court ruled that Ebenezer Taylor, 
the late schoolmaster of Eaton’s free school, who had enjoyed the 
use of the farm and all its perquisites, should be required to provide 
food and clothing for an old slave whom he had shamefully neg- 
lected.? 

Although there is no continuous record of these two schools, we 
can be reasonably certain that they were in constant operation from 
the early Colonial period until they were united in 1805 as Hampton 
Academy. The earliest record-book of the county now in existence, 
running from 1692 to 1723, contains references to both schools. 
There are provisions for electing teachers, repairing the schoolhouses, 
and renting the land, together with certain court orders requiring 
the men in charge of the farms to provide for slaves belonging to the 
school property. These records indicate that at times the man who 
taught the school also worked the farm, with the help of the slaves, 
taking all the profits as his own, but that usually the farms were 

* Virginia Historical Register, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 75. 

2 “The Syms-Eaton Free School,’ Court Record, December 19, 1692, p. 10. Com- 


piled by Mrs. F. M. Armstrong. Secured through the courtesy of Robert M. Newton, 
division superintendent of the City of Hampton and Elizabeth City County Schools. 
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rented and the income used to engage a schoolmaster, who lived in 
the dwelling house, taught in the schoolhouse, and had a small plot 
of ground and a few cows reserved for his use. 

There are certain indications that at times the trustees had the 
same authority over this school land and took the same care of it 
that they would have exercised in renting farms which they owned 
privately. Thus, there is a record on June 19, 1699,’ of a lease which 
granted a part of Eaton’s free school land to William Williams for 
twenty-one years; the conditions were that he was to pay two hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco a year, build a substantial thirty-foot 
dwelling-house, plant one hundred apple trees, keep the orchard 
well trimmed and fenced, and maintain the houses in good condi- 
tion. There is a record on August 17, 1720,? that Henry Irvin 
brought action against John Curle, complaining that timber was being 
wasted on Eaton’s school land, and the court ruled that Eaton’s will 
and deed and the lease under which the land was granted to Curle 
should be brought into the next court as evidence. There is a lease 
of July 15, 1760,3 renting to George Wythe for his lifetime the farm 
known as ‘“‘Syms’ Free School” land for thirty-one pounds and five 
shillings a year. The said George Wythe agreed to plant an orchard 
of one hundred apple trees on the land, to care for this orchard so 
that he would leave it complete as to the number of good bearing 
trees, to keep and leave all the houses in good repair (excepting the 
schoolmaster’s house), and to leave three thousand fence rails and 
eleven head of black cattle on the land. These records show that 
the trustees not only provided against abuse of the land and build- 
ings but that they also arranged for improvements. 

Other records, however, show just as definitely that there were 
times when the trustees did not manage efficiently the property 
which had been intrusted to their care. The General Assembly 
which began at Williamsburg on February 27, 1752, and continued 
until November 1, 1753, passed an act‘ which quoted the provisions 
of the will of Benjamin Syms, stated that the charitable intentions 
of this will had not been carried out effectually, and therefore pro- 
vided that the county church officials to whose care Syms had in- 


t Tbid., pp. 10-11. 2 Loc. cit. 3 Ibid., pp. 13-16. 
4 Hening’s Virginia Statutes at Large, V1, 389-92. 
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trusted his bequest should be incorporated as trustees of the school 
property and that they should be given specifically the right to 
nominate and appoint a schoolmaster, to see that he was examined 
by the minister and licensed by the governor, to visit the school and 
reform any abuses in its administration, and even to remove the 
schoolmaster if a majority of them agreed to do so. There is nothing 
in the act to show whether it was passed for the purpose of impressing 
careless and inefficient trustees with the importance of their respon- 
sibilities or whether the men in charge of the school were themselves 
seeking to be definitely incorporated as trustees and to have their 
powers specifically defined in order that they might have more con- 
trol over the school. An advertisement which appeared in the Wil- 
liamsburg Gazette of March 12, 1752, suggests the possibility that 
the trustees had disapproved of the way the school was being man- 
aged and had found it necessary to have their authority defined 
more exactly before they could dismiss the master then in charge of 
the school. The advertisement read: 

Notice is hereby given, that Symmes’ Free School, in Elizabeth City County, 
will be vacant on the 25th of March, a tutor of a good character, and properly 
qualified may meet with good encouragement by applying to the Trustees of 
the Said School. N.B. The Land Rent of the said School is thirty-one pounds 
per Ann., besides Perquisites.? 


To be sure, there is nothing to prove the truth of this interpre- 
tation, and there may have been serious neglect and mismanage- 
ment on the part of the trustees to justify the assertion in the act 
that “the charitable intention of the said Benjamin Sym, the donor, 
hath not been effectually fulfilled.” However, there is surely no 
justification in the act or in the other records for the contention of 
Moncure D. Conway that this act makes it doubtful whether any 
school whatsoever was established before 1752 as a result of Syms’s 
bequest.? , 

t Guy Fred Wells, Parish Education in Colonial Virginia, p. 34. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 138. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1923. A bound volume containing the issues of the Williamsburg Gazette for 
1752 is in the New York Public Library. 

2 On page 127 of his Barons of the Potomack and Rappahannock, Mr. Conway stated 
that the first free school established in Virginia was Eaton’s school in Elizabeth City, 
founded in 1736. When this statement was criticized in the Virginia Magazine of His- 
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In February, 1759, the Assembly passed an act' referring to 
Eaton’s school which gives specific information as to the kind of 
mismanagement that had made it necessary to incorporate the 
trustees and to define their powers. Here it is stated that the trus- 
tees had neglected to rent part of the land left by Eaton; that some 
of the leases had been lost or had passed into the hands of tenants 
who refused to produce them; and that some tenants claimed that 
trustees who were not incorporated had no power to collect damages 
from tenants for abuse of the property, for failure to make those im- 
provements in building or planting demanded by their leases, or 
even for failure to pay the rent. The act of the Assembly met these 
problems by incorporating the county justices of the peace, minis- 
ters, and church wardens, and their successors as trustees and by 
stating specifically that they had the right to collect all rents and 
arrears of rent and to sue for and recover damages for any waste or 
failure to build, plant, or improve the land according to the terms of 
the lease. It also provided that, in case any person holding part of 
Eaton’s school land failed to produce his lease or to accept a new 
lease and have it recorded within six months after the act was passed, 
his lease should be void and the trustees might rent the land as if 
such a lease had never existed. Concerning the administration of 
the school, the act not only made exactly the same regulations which 
had been passed in the case of the Syms school, giving the trustees 
the power to nominate, appoint, or remove teachers, visit the 
schools, and make any needed changes, but it also attempted to 
change the admission policy of the school, stating that in the past 
many children had been admitted whose parents were well able to 
pay for their education and ruling that in the future no child should 
be received without the consent of the schoolmaster except those 


tory and Biography (I [1893-94], 216), Mr. Conway replied that Benjamin Syms “left a 
bequest in 1634; but it was only confirmed in 1642-43 by the Assembly; and whether or 
how far ‘established’ is rendered doubtful by the fact that in 1753 the Assembly passed 
an act about it which says: ‘And whereas the charitable intention of the said Benjamin 
Sym, the dower, hath not been effectually fulfilled. To the end that the said charity may 
be more beneficial for the future, etc.’ ’—Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
I (1893-94), 348. 

t Hening’s Virginia Statutes at Large, VII, 317-20. 
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children whom the trustees recommended as in need of free edu- 
cation. 

Naturally, both schools were neglected during the Revolutionary 
War. The farm buildings were allowed to tumble into ruins; prac- 
tically all the timber was cut and wasted; one school was discon- 
tinued; and the other, being wholly unsupervised, fell into a wretch- 
ed condition. Also the local organization was so radically changed 
that it was no longer clear who had the right to exercise authority 
over these free schools. Both Syms and Eaton had provided in their 
wills that the county justices of the peace, the minister, and the 
church wardens of the parish of Elizabeth City should act as trustees 
for their bequests. However, the old parochial organization of St. 
John’s Church had been changed, so that the church wardens had 
ceased to be county officials and much of the vestry work had passed 
out of their hands and into the care of the “overseers of the poor.” 
It was not clear, therefore, whether any officers of the church had a 
right to act as trustees of these two schools or whether the county 
officials should assume the entire responsibility. Therefore, an act 
of the Assembly was passed on January 12, 1805, incorporating both 
schools under one board of trustees, to whom was given power to sell 
the land and all the property left by Syms and Eaton and to use 
the money thus obtained to establish an academy located in any 
part of the county which seemed to them suitable. This act author- 
ized the election of eleven trustees for a term of three years. It is 
interesting to note that, when this election was held in June, 1805, 
six of the eleven trustees chosen were wardens and vestrymen of 
St. John’s Church. 

These trustees decided to establish a new academy. They sold 
the farms which had been left by Syms and Eaton, invested the 
money in mortgages so that it would constitute an endowment for 
the new academy, and then proceeded to build in Hampton an un- 
pretentious frame schoolhouse, which is reported to have been a 
narrow, one-story building about one hundred feet long and thirty- 
two feet wide, divided into a boys’ room and a girls’ room, with a 
boys’ yard on one side of the building and a girls’ yard on the other. 
The new school was called Hampton Academy. 

The academy thus established continued its existence until the 
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public-school system was introduced. In 1846 Virginia gave each 
county the right to decide whether it would establish public schools, 
and on January 25, 1851, the Elizabeth City County Court author- 
ized the board of school commissioners to divide the county into 
school districts and establish a public school in each district. On 
January 29, 1852, Mr. William S. Sclater, who had been treasurer of 
the board of trustees of Hampton Academy, appeared before the 
school board and turned over to that body a fund, amounting to 
$10,706.55, which had belonged to the institution ever since the 
property of Syms and of Eaton had been sold. In 1855 it was de- 
cided that the frame building of Hampton Academy should be used 
as the district schoolhouse, and thus both the endowment and the 
building became part of the public-school system. 

When Hampton was burned during the Civil War, the little frame 
schoolhouse was also burned, but the bundle of mortgage bonds in 
which the fund of $10,706.55 had been invested was preserved. 
These bonds were in the hands of Colonel J. C. Phillips, whose family 
carried them with their own papers to Richmond, kept them safely 
through the war, and brought them back to be registered as the 
property of the county school board of Elizabeth City County. As 
soon as possible after the end of the war, a new brick schoolhouse 
was erected in place of the frame building which had been burned, 
and in 1902 this was replaced by the Syms-Eaton Academy, an 
attractive, substantial brick structure, in the entrance hall of 
which is set a tablet in memory of Benjamin Syms and Thomas 
Eaton. 

On December 26, 1933, Robert M. Newton, division superintend- 
ent of the City of Hampton and Elizabeth City County schools, 
wrote me that the fund which had existed since the farms given by 
Syms and Eaton were sold then amounted to $10,100, that it is 
kept separate from the other school funds, and that it is still lent on 
real estate in Elizabeth City County. The fact that this bequest, 
which was made in the seventeenth century, is still fulfilling the 
purpose of its donors in educating children of their neighborhood is 
a tribute, not only to the far-sighted purposes of the givers, but also 
to the careful and responsible guardianship which has preserved the 
heritage for three hundred years. 











SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supyect FreELDsS—CONTINUED 


This list of references is the third of a series relating to instruction 
at the elementary-school level. The first list, appearing in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Elementary School Journal, contains items on 
the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and supervision. 
The second list, published in October, contains items grouped under 
the following subject fields: reading, English, spelling, handwriting, 
the social sciences, and geography. The present list covers the re- 
maining subject fields at the elementary-school level and is the last 
of the series dealing with elementary-school instruction. 


ARITHMETIC: 
G. T. BUSWELL 


The following bibliography does not pretend to be complete but 
rather is the list of references selected from those published during 
the period from July, 1933, to June, 1934, inclusive. The writer has 
used as his basis of selection chiefly the presentation of new material 
or the serious discussion by competent authorities of problems for 
which no new data were presented. The annotations are descriptive 
rather than critical. 

470. BROWNELL, WittiAm A. “The Place of ‘Crutches’ in Instruction,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXIV (April, 1934), 607-10. 


A critical article on the use of “crutches.” Points out both values and dangers 
in the use of such devices in terms of whether they facilitate or interfere with 
learning. 


471. BRUECKNER, LEo J. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and 
Secondary-School Levels: C. Arithmetic,” The Curriculum, pp. 140-43. 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. Washington: Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association of the National Education Associ- 
ation, 1934. 

A brief review and bibliography of recent material relating to the curriculum 
in arithmetic. 
* See also Items 304 and 362 in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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BRUECENER, LEO J., and Hawkinson, MaBeEt J. “The Optimum Order 
of Arrangement of Items in a Diagnostic Test,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 351-57. 

Reports results of tests given to 445 sixth-grade pupils. Recommends that 
tests for individual diagnosis should consist of at least four examples of each 
type and that examples of each type be arranged in rows. 


Connor, Witt1Am L. ‘What Materials Are Most Useful to Children in 
Learning To Solve Problems?” Educational Method, XIII (April, 1934), 
369-70. 
A brief statement based on results on the Stone Reasoning Test. Finds that 
the best material for teaching problem-solving is that selected by pupils from 
their own environment. 


Distap, H. W. “An Analysis of the Drill Provisions in Division of Deci- 
mals in Ten Arithmetic Series,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII 
(March, 1934), 509-23. 

A study based on analysis of ten series of arithmetic textbooks published be- 
tween 1925 and 1930. Gives a detailed classification of types of examples and 
compares amount of practice given each type in the ten books. 


Foran, T. G. “The Reading of Problems in Arithmetic,” ‘Pupils’ Methods 
of Solving Problems in Arithmetic,” and “Methods of Teaching Problem 
Solving in Arithmetic,” Catholic Educational Review, XX XI and XXXII 
(December, 1933, March and May, 1934), 601-12, 154-64, 269-82. 


A series of three critical articles on the reading of problems. Analyzes and dis- 
cusses the scientific literature relating to the problem. Gives bibliographies. 


. GROSSNICKLE, FostER E. “An Experiment with a One-Figure Divisor in 


Short and Long Division,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (March 
and April, 1934), 496-506, 590-99. 

Bases conclusions on the degree of accuracy in tests of long division and short 
division. Tests cover Grades V-XII and also each year of a three-year normal- 
school course. Finds the long-division form superior to the short-division form 
for a one-figure divisor. Recommends that only the long-division form be 
taught. 

Hamaipe, A. “Elementary Mathematics at the Decroly School,” New Era 
in Home and School, XV (January, 1934), 3-8. 

An interesting, descriptive article on the method of teaching arithmetic in a 
foreign country. 

Kramer, Grace A. The Effect of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic 
Problem upon Children’s Success in the Solution. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Education, No. 20. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933. Pp. 106. 


A major study worth careful examination. A careful review of previous work 
precedes the report of the author’s extensive experiment. 
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KRAMER, GRACE A. “Some Wrong Notions in Devising Arithmetic Prob- 


lems,” Education, LIV (April, 1934), 473-76. 
A brief article giving the author’s view on written problems. 


Metter, Harry L. “Trends in the Emphasis on Various Topics of Arith- 


metic since 1860,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (June, 1934), 
767-75: 

An analysis of fifty-five textbooks in arithmetic published between 1860 and 
1933. Includes primary, intermediate, and advanced books. Gives lists of 
topics which have been dropped, as well as topics receiving less and more atten- 
tion than formerly. 


OsBORNE, RAYMOND W., and GILLET, Harry O. “Mental Age Is Impor- 


tant Factor in Teaching Arithmetic,” Nation’s Schools, XII (July, 
1933), 19-24. 

Presents results of experiments to show optimum placement of topics accord- 
ing to mental age and grade. Materials drawn from the studies of the Commit- 
tee of Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision. 


ScarF, R. C. “Special Disability in Reading and Arithmetic,” Twentieth 


Annual Conference on Educational Measurements, pp. 70-84. Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. X, No. 1. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University 
School of Education, 1933. 

A study of the effect of home environment on certain types of ability in arith- 
metic. Detailed data on nineteen cases. 


WuitE, HELEN M. “Does Experience in the Situation Involved Affect the 


Solving of a Problem?” Education, LIV (April, 1934), 451-55. 


A study based on data from a thousand children in Grade VI. Shows the value 
of basing problems on situations with which the child has had experience. 


Witson, Guy M. “Bibliography—Written Problems in Arithmetic,” Edu- 


cation, LIV (April, 1934), 480-83. 
An unannotated bibliography of eighty-five references dealing with written 
problems. A useful guide for study groups dealing with this problem. 


Woopy, CiiFForD. “Diagnosis of Difficulties in the Solution of Verbal 


Problems in Arithmetic,” Education, LIV (April, 1934), 464-73. 
Proposes a method for the diagnosis of difficulties with verbal problems. A good, 
critical discussion. 
SCIENCE? 
SAMUEL RALPH POWERS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This bibliography on instruction in science in the elementary 
school includes articles published during the interval of June, 1933, 
t See also Items 313 and 314 in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 


tember, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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to June, 1934 (and one article published in March, 1933). There is a 
marked contrast between the articles abstracted here and articles 
on science in the elementary school written some few years ago. 
Many changes have taken place in points of view with respect to 
this work. The views are reflected in these articles. 


486. Curtis, Francis D, “The Emergence of Elementary Science,” University 
of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, IV (March, 1933), 86-88. 
A review setting forth reasons why elementary-school science is in an unsettled 
position and the influences which have brought about improvement in science 
at the elementary-school level. 


487. DRUSHEL, J. ANDREW. “The Place of the Field Lesson in the Training of 
Teachers of Elementary Science,” Science Education, XVII (October, 
1933), 203-6. 
A discussion of how a field lesson should be conducted, together with a résumé 
on the value of field lessons in teacher training. 


488. Haupt, G. W. “Generalization in Elementary School Science,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (June, 1934), 574-77. 
A discussion of the controversy among educators on permitting children to 
generalize. Experimental evidence is given to indicate that the difference in 
the mental operations of children between first and sixth grade is not one of 
absence or presence of ability to generalize but of degree of complexity of 
the generalization. The question is not whether children should generalize but 
when and how the process should take place. 


489. MELROSE, Mary. “The Evolution of the Elementary Science Program in 
the Cleveland Public Schools,” Science Education, XVII (December, 
1933), 293-300. 
An account of the installation of science-teaching in the elementary schools 
of Cleveland. Previous to 1928 no instruction in science had been given in the 
elementary schools. 


490. OAKES, MERVIN Exiyan. “Science in the Elementary School,” New York 
State Education, XXI (December, 1933), 208-9. 

Describes the science program and various types of work done in the demon- 
stration school by teachers in training in the State Normal School at Fredonia, 
New York. 

491. WELLER, FLORENCE, and CALDWELL, Otis W. “The Nature Study and 
Elementary Science Movement,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXIII (October, 1933), 730-40. 

A review of the development of nature-study and general science in the ele- 
mentary school from 1862 to the present. 

492. WELLER, FLORENCE, and OTHERS. “A Survey of the Present Status of 

Elementary Science,” Science Education, XVII (October,1933), 193-98. 

A survey of science-teaching in a representative sampling of schools from 

eight states. 
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MUSIC 


ANNE E, PIERCE 
University of Iowa 


CHEYETTE, Irvinc. “Teaching Instrumental Music in Public Schools,” 
Education, LIV (October, 1933), 74-78. Abstract in School Music, 
XXXIV (January, 1934), 9-10. 

Treats the aims of instruction, procedure, administration, and psychology of 
the class lesson in instrumental music. 


GEHRKENS, Kart W. Music in the Grade Schools. Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co., 1934. Pp. 234. 
Presents major problems and newer trends in music education. Objectives of 
the course of study, appreciation, creative work, music-reading, part-singing, 
voice-training, rhythm, theory, correlation, tests, individual differences, and 
instrumental music are among the topics discussed. 


GEHRKENS, Kart W. “The Use of Syllables in Music Reading,” Volume 
of Proceedings of the Music Teachers National Association for 1933: Twen- 
ty-eighth Series, Annual Meeting of the Fifty-seventh Year, pp. 180-88. 
Oberlin, Ohio: Music Teachers National Association (Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Editor), 1934. 

A history and an evaluation of the use of the sol-fa syllables in music reading. 


GREAT BRITAIN BOARD OF EDUCATION. Recent Developments in School 
Music. Educational Pamphlet No. 95. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1933. Pp. 36. 

A report of musical activities in the schools of Great Britain. 


KWALWASSER, Jacos. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and 
Secondary-School Levels: L. Music,” The Curriculum, pp. 175-78. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1934. 

A summary of research studies made in music in recent years. 


Morris, TRUE. “The Right Approach to Sight-Reading,” School Music, 
XXXIV (May-June, 1934), 10-11. 
The author points out some of the problems frequently encountered in reading 
music notation and suggests how the problems may be solved. 


MorsELL, James L. Human Values in Music Education. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. 388. 
A discussion of the significance of music as an educational subject and an inter- 
pretation of its values in terms of a social philosophy. 

PITTSBURGH DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM StuDy. Course of Study in 
Music: Elementary Division, Grades, Kindergarten to Six. Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania: Board of Public Education, 1934. Pp. 108. 
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Includes a statement of fundamental principles of music education, musical 
and psychological factors, methods and procedures, and an outline of work for 
each grade. 


501. SHUTE, FLORENCE L., and OTHERS. “Aims and Objectives of Music Edu- 
cation,” Music Supervisors Journal, XX (December, 1933), 16-18, 24. 


A statement of the purposes and values of music evolved by the music instruc- 
tional staff of the Pittsburgh public schools. 


502, WEIS, Ezra H. F. The Music Preparation of Elementary Teachers in State 
Teachers Colleges. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
599. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
vi+104. 
Discusses present practices and standards in music instruction, certification of 
elementary-school teachers, and required courses in music in the college cur- 
riculum. Suggestions for improvement in training are given. 


503. WELLS, Atice. “A Comparison of Chord Figures and Scale Progression in 
Early School Music Learning,” Peabody Bulletin (December, 1933), 
21-23. Baltimore, Maryland: Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
Description of an experiment to ascertain the intervals which are most readily 
perceived and sung by young children. According to this study, pitches dia- 
tonically arranged are easiest. 


504. WOLNER, MANUEL, and Pyte, W. H. “An Experiment in Individual 
Training of Pitch-deficient Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIV (November, 1933), 602-8. 
Report of an experiment to discover whether the sense of pitch in children 
classified as monotones is susceptible to training. Progress in varying degrees 
was noted by the investigators. The article gives procedure, as well as results, 
of the study. 

ART! 


W. G. WHITFORD 


505. BARNES, Emity ANN, and Younc, Bess M. Children and Architecture: 
Unit of Work. New York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. Pp. xxii+354. 

Presents experimental methods of teaching the subject of architecture to chil- 
dren. 

506. Dewey, JOHN. Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934. 

Pp. viii+356. 
Presents an analysis of the aesthetic experience which will be valuable to teach- 
ers of art in properly orientating the subject in harmony with modern educa- 
tional objectives of the school. A treatment of art as a normal mode of experi- 
ence which will assist the reader in appreciation of works of art. 


t See also Item 253 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1934, 
number and Item 343 in the May, 1934, number of the School Review. 
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507. HiLtyer, Vircit Mores, and Huey, E.G. A Child’s History of Art. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xviii+444. 
A practical book which acquaints children with the essentials of art through the 
ages. The book is written in an interesting, conversational style, compre- 
hensive to young people in the intermediate grades. 


508. Howe L1, ALFRED. “Art Appreciation—A Cultural and Economic Neces- 
sity,” Western Arts Association Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 6, pp. 195-200. 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Western Arts Association, 1933. 

Discusses the contribution of art to the curriculum of the modern school. 
Emphasizes broad appreciation of all the arts as “‘one of the most vital subjects 
in modern education.” 


509. Kerr, James W. “Art Recovery,” School Arts Magazine, XXXIII (De- 


cember, 1933), 195-97. 
A timely article dealing with the program of art instruction in the public school. 


510. NEALE, Oscar W. World-Famous Pictures. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 
1933. Pp. x+364. 
A manual on picture-study covering subjects suitable for elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school instruction. Seventy-two works of art are reproduced in color 
miniatures. The interpretations which accompany each picture are intended 
primarily to be used in elementary schools. 


511. PELIKAN, A. G. “Teaching Art as a Profession,” School Arts Magazine, 
XXXII (January, 1934), 259-61. 
A brief summary of significant factors to be considered by those who have in 
mind following the profession of art-teaching as a career. 


512. Perry, EvADNA K. Ari Adventures with Discarded Materials. Los Angeles, 
California: Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. 70. 
A book full of helpful information for the art teacher in these days of rigid 
economy. Suggestions are offered for the discovery and use of inexpensive or 
discarded materials in the program of art work. 


513. WILKINS, Ernest H. “Social Betterment through Art,” School and Soci- 
ely, XXXIX (May 26, 1934), 661-66. 
Discusses the significance of training in art and the contribution of such train- 
ing to society. 
514. ZESBAUGH, HELEN ANN. Children’s Drawings of the Human Figure. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xii+76. 
An investigation of the interests, abilities, and difficulties of children in the 
various grades of the elementary school in drawing the human figure. Eight 
thousand drawings made by children from six different cities are analyzed and 
classified into “schematic types” most frequently represented by children. 
Furnishes specific data pertaining to drawing habits and traits fundamental to 
the development of appropriate scales for measuring the attainment of chil- 
dren in the graphic and plastic arts. 
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515. ZOOK, GEORGE F. “A Social-economic View of the Arts,” Western Arts 

Association Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 6, pp. 9-14. Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Western Arts Association, 1933. 
States that “the social-economic implications of the arts reach down into the 
very vitals of our civilization.” Presents the hypothesis that “our problem is 
to use the natural aspirations for the useful and beautiful as a basis on which to 
build and guide boys and girls, young men and young women into that fullest 
appreciation of life’s expressions which comes from contact with them in their 
most pleasing manifestations.” 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


HoMER J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


516. BAWDEN, WittiAm T. “Review of Industrial Education in 1933,” Indus- 
trial Education Magazine, XXXVI (January, 1934), 5-10. 


A splendid review and appraisal of an important division of education covering 
a fast-moving, if not critical, year. Certain important events are recorded 
briefly and clearly, with discussions of trends in policy and practice. The 
section headings are as follows: ‘‘Reorganization of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education,” ‘New Problems Caused by Economic and Social 
Changes,” ‘‘Activities of Professional Organizations of Teachers,” “Changing 
Conception of Industrial-Arts Education,” “Reorganization of High-School 
Industrial Arts,” “Research in Industrial Education,” “Professional Fra- 
ternities in Industrial Education,” and “Conclusion.” 


517. CARLSEN, F. A. “Pupil-Foreman Type of Organization as a Teaching De- 

vice in the General Shop,” Indusirial Education Magazine, XXXVI 
(March, 1934), 64-74. 
A well-written article, in close keeping with its title, in which the author gives 
full explanation of his plan and devices. It will be read with great interest by 
shop teachers. The plan may well be adopted for use by many instructors under 
different working conditions. 


518. FRYKLUND, VERNE C. “The Abilities of Industrial Teachers,” Industrial 
Education Magazine, XXXVI (March, 1934), 57-63. 


A report of an intensive study of 250 successful shop teachers in summer-school 
attendance at the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, compared with 106 
successful skilled mechanics in factories of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The several tests employed are described, and the findings are set forth 
in theme, tabular, and graphic form. This study points to more exacting se- 
lection of persons to be admitted to institutional preparation for the teaching 
of industrial arts and trade subjects. 


519. FRYKLUND, VERNE C. “How Do You Teach?” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XXIII (June, 1934), 198-99. 


A brief, pointed discussion which includes an eight-level rating scale for evalu- 
ating the performance of industrial-arts teachers. The scale is not a check list 
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of good qualities; it is a set of “word patterns,” or paragraphs, averaging 150 
words in length, which describe known teaching situations. The range is from 
“almost utter ignorance of educational values .. . . to a method which is 
highly acceptable because it embraces a well-conceived educational plan.” 


GANDERS, Harry S. “Industrial Arts Must Lead,” Industrial Aris and 


Vocational Education, XXIII (July, 1934), 221-23. 


The author believes that the industrial-arts field may have the chief réle in the 
revitalization of education. He urges leaders in this work to minimize allegiance 
to industry, to lessen the emphasis on skill and product, and to be critical of 
the trend toward larger classes and mass methods. The work must be kept 
individual and democratic, and the instructors must be broadly trained in order 
to insure proper orientation to the complete task of the schools. 


. Hatt, Sam F. “Leisure Time and Industrial Arts,” Industrial Education 


Magazine, XXXVI (March, 1934), 84-87. 

A report of a survey of the hobbies of 264 boys in eight schools. The author is 
interested in the importance of such findings for education, particularly as they 
affect the work of industrial-arts teachers and departments. 


Morritt, FREDERICK JAMES. “Interpreting the Industrial Arts,” Indus- 


trial Arts and Vocational Education, XXIII (March, 1934), 116-109. 

A clear-cut statement by a progressive school superintendent of the importance 
of industrial-arts teachers in informing the public concerning new objectives 
and changing practices of the schools. Suggestive as to means and chances for 
error. 


PickETT, RALPH E, (Editor). Journal of Educational Sociology (Special 


Issue on “Vocational Education”), VII (March, 1934) 405-68. 
Contains an editorial and fourteen articles by leaders in their respective fields, 
headed by J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for vocational education, 
United States Office of Education. There are statements concerning adult, 
professional, industrial, home-making, and commercial education. Other articles 
cover continuation schools, industrial arts, analysis, curriculum revision, and 
vocational education for leisure. 


“School Shop Annual, 1934 Edition,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 


cation, XXIII (February, 1934), 25-112. 

Gives sections on “Shop Planning,” “Shop Equipment,” “Shop Manage- 
ment,” and “Shop Courses.” These sections comprehend the commonly ac- 
cepted industrial subjects and include marking and record systems. Problems 
and projects are detailed, and numerous equipment and supply lists are offered. 
The book contains much appropriate advertising material and is profusely 
illustrated. 


525. SIEPERT, ALBERT F. ‘The Emergency in Education and the Teacher of 


Shopwork and Drafting,” Industrial Education Magazine, XXXVI 


(May, 1934), 140-42. 
A study based on data reported to the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for the school year 1932-33. Indicates the subjects most 
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frequently dropped from the curriculums of high schools in that depression 
year, giving distributions by fields, subjects, states, and enrolments. Special 
attention is given to industrial education. 


526. STAHL, Epcar A. ‘A Small Comprehensive Shop,” Industrial Education 


Magazine, XXXVI (January, 1934), 29-32. 

The author describes an industrial shop designed to afford the maximum of 
exploratory experience for the junior high school boy at the minimum of cost 
in money, space, and time. The floor plan is shown, the instructional activities 
are briefly outlined, and the equipment is completely listed. 


527. STEVENS, Harry W. “Junior-High-School Drawing,” Industrial Arts and 


Vocational Education, XXIII (September, 1934), 274-75. 


A report of a study concerning the content of junior high school courses in 
drawing. A variety of source material was used to perfect inquiry forms, on 
the basis of which co-operation was secured from leaders in industrial educa- 
tion, teachers of drawing, boys, and parents. Time distributions are shown 
for mechanical, architectural, and other phases of drawing, for relations to 
certain shop fields, and for free-hand and instrumental work. Gives lists of 
outcomes of the instruction and experience in drawing in terms of things which 
boys should know and things which they should be able to do at the close of the 
junior high school period. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


BEvLAH I. Coon 
United States Office of Education 


Two trends seem apparent in the material published during the 
past year, namely, a greater use of home-making as the unit around 
which the elementary-school program is integrated and emphasis on 
re-evaluation of the home-economics program. 


528. ALBRIGHT, Norma A. “Home Economics in an Integrated School Pro- 


gram,”’ Journal of Home Economics, XXV (December, 1933), 861-66. 
Describes a project of a seventh grade in establishing and arranging the home- 
economics apartment in a new school building and some projects which 
grew out of this activity. 


529. BAYLor, ADELAIDE S. “Reappraising Values in Home Economics,” Jour- 


nal of Home Economics, XXVI (August-September, 1934), 405-9. 
Eight questions are raised which teachers and laymen may use in evaluating 
home economics. 


530. BeuTLeR, Louise. “A Home Furnishing Project in the Albany Junior 


High School,” Home Economics Monograph, pp. 39-41. Rochester, New 
York: New York State Vocational Association (Roy F. Johncox, Secre- 
tary, Rochester Continuation School), 1933. 
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Describes co-operative projects in furnishing rooms in the stores within a given 
cost as a basis for selection of home and school-department furniture and 
furnishings. 


531. Brown, Ciara M. “A Forward Look in Home Economics Education 
through the Public School Curriculum,” Journal of Home Economics, 
XXV (October, 1933), 665-72. 
Important considerations in re-evaluating curriculum content are listed, and 
illustrations of functioning and non-functioning programs are given. 


532. Courses of Study in Homemaking: Grades Seven to Twelve. Home Eco- 
nomics Bulletin No. 10. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Division of Voca- 
tional Education, State Department of Education, 1933. Pp. 236. 
Summarizes two studies carried on by the teachers of the state which were 
used asa basis for the curriculum and gives suggestions for the use of the course. 


533- HARAP, HENRY, and GROSMEHR, HELEN K. ‘Home Economics Objectives 
from Studies of Home Life.”’ Bulletin of Curriculum Laboratory, No. 32. 
Cleveland, Ohio: School of Education, Western Reserve University, 
1933. Pp. 38 (mimeographed). 

A compilation of objectives of home economics derived from twenty-one 
studies of home life. 


. Home Economics Course of Study for Junior High Schools: Grades Seven, 
Eight, and Nine. Department of Educational Research Monograph 
No. 3. Muncie, Indiana: Board of Education, 1933. Pp. 160. 

The studies basic to the curriculum are briefly reported and interpreted, and 
helpful suggestions on using the course as a tool are given. 


535. MILLER, ELLEN. “Education for Family Living in a Changing World,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (January, 1934) 1-6. 
Describes values resulting from co-operation in community activities and 
from emphasis on a broad program for family life and gives examples of such 
work in the schools of Detroit. 


536. Murray, Frances L. “A Nursery School in a Community Situation,” 
Progressive Education, XI (March, 1934), 208-10. 
Describes the way in which junior high school pupils who had studied biology 
and were studying the family vitalized their experiences through observation 
and work with preschool-age children. 


537- OREDNICK, ZiTA FriepL. “Teaching Home Economics to Eighth-Grade 
Boys,” Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (March, 1934), 157-59. 


A twelve-week unit for classes meeting fifty minutes daily included food selec- 
tion and preparation, personal care, clothing, family and community relations. 


538. Proctor, ErNA E. “Making a Cotton School Dress,” Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, XI (August, 1933), 225-26. 
Describes the method of helping eighth-grade pupils learn to make the decisions 
involved in selecting and purchasing material and pattern and constructing a 
dress. 
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539. TIBBETS, ViINAL H. “A Typical Elementary School Study—Part of a 
Unit on Clothing, 4 A Grade, Six Weeks’ Duration,” New York State 
Education, XXI (October, 1933), 24-26. 
Describes a unit on the use of rubber in clothing as a basis for development 
in three objectives of the practical arts. 


540. WEBER, SARAH JANE. “Household Arts in the Elementary School,” Pro- 
gressive Education, X (October, 1933), 336-41. 
An exposition of the co-operative plan used in teaching at Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Describes the units used in the first 
four grades in food and costumes of certain national groups and in selection, 
preparation, and purchase of food for the pupils’ own lunches. Some units were 
initiated by the household-arts teacher and some by the classroom teachers, 
the other teachers co-operating to enrich the content. 


541. WoopHOoUSsE, CHASE Gornc. “Home Economics and the New Social Phi- 
losophy,”” Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (August-September, 
1934), 401-4. 
The relation between the philosophy of home economists and that of the new 
social order is described, and teachers are urged to make this relation clearer 
in classroom and in community work. 


542. ZUILL, FRANCES. “New Values in Home Economics,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XXIII (April, 1934), 119-20. 
Discusses the growing tendency to organize home-economics content around 


the functions of the home and to consider the changes occurring in these func- 
tions as a result of economic and social forces. 


LIBRARY TRAINING! 
EVANGELINE COLBURN 


543. ADAMS, Mary H. “Library Gift Day—First Person Plural Possessive,” 
Childhood Education, X (November, 1933), 73-79. 
Describes plans used in the National College of Education at Evanston, Illinois, 
to secure books for the children’s library and to arouse the interest and co- 
operation of parents and other donors. 


544. BARNES, CLARA M. “Elementary School Library Methods,” Wilson Bulle- 
tin for Librarians, VIII (September, 1933), 28, 31. 
Describes the plan used by the Shorewood Schools (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 
to report children’s library progress to the parents and the resulting interest 
and co-operation of parents. 

545. Evans, Lucy, and Lez, Mary. “A Platoon School Library,” School Execu- 
tives Magazine, LIII (October, 1933), 45-46. 


Outlines plans for library instruction and describes activities employed to 
stimulate children’s interest in reading. 


t See also Item 300 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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McCormick, A. T. “Developing an Elementary School Library,” Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians, VIII (September, 1933), 45-47. 
Gives details of construction and service rendered by a school library placed at 
the end of the corridor. 


Muter, E. P., and Prume, G. M. “An Elementary School Library,’’ 
School Executives Magazine, LIII (October, 1933), 54-55. 
Good for suggestions on beginning a school library. 


Orto, Henry J. “The Administration of Library Service,” Elementary 
School Organization and Administration, pp. 401-31. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. 

Summarizes functions of the library, discusses various types, and shows the 
relation that the library bears to school life and the curriculum. 


Wooprinc, Maxie N., and AtpricH, Grace L. “The Library and the 
Study Program,” Teachers College Record, XXXIV (May, 1933), 678- 
go. 

Concisely describes the ideal school library and its relation to the study pro- 
gram. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
NEWTON Epwarps and MABEL WALTZ 


AMERICAN PHysICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE ON DANCING. 
Dancing in the Elementary Schools. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 
1933. Pp. xvi+134. 

Presents current opinions of specialists with respect to the underlying principles 
of the dance in relation to the elementary school. 


BOOKWALTER, Kart W. “Making Pupils’ Marks in Physical Education 
More Objective,” Twentieth Annual Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments Held at Indiana University, April 14 and 15, 1933, Pp. 29-34. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. X, No. 1. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Education, 1933. 

Presents charts which may be used to facilitate objective marking. 


BuTLER, GEORGE D., HANMER, LEE F., and PERRY, CLARENCE ARTHUR. 
“Space Requirements for the Children’s Playground,” Recreation, 
XXVIII (August and September, 1934), 235-44, 261; 283-93, 308-09. 
Attempts to establish space standards for the various playground activities 
of the elementary school. 


Curisty, Erma B. “An Integrated Health Program,” Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, XII (March, 1934), 74. 
A central health-curriculum committee in Muncie, Indiana, stimulates co- 
operation on the part of five subject-matter departments in the junior high 
schools and makes studies of progress. 
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554. ENGELHARDT, N. L. “What the Superintendent of Schools Expects of the 
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Health and Physical Education Teachers,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXV (January, 1934), 280-92. Same in Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, V (February, 1934), 3-6, 56. 


Conclusions based on the analysis of the replies to a questionnaire submitted 
to school superintendents in New York State. 


FORSYTHE, WARREN E. ‘Why Mention It?” University of Michigan School 


of Education Bulletin, V (December, 1933), 39-41. 


Thirteen topics frequently overemphasized in diet and health and twelve need- 
ing special stress are listed. 


FRANZEN, RayMonD. An Evaluation of School Health Procedures. School 


Health Research Monographs, No. V. New York: American Child 
Health Association, 1933. Pp. xii+128. 


An attempt to evaluate health programs in terms of the health achievement of 
children. A thorough, scientific investigation of the problem. 


Gray, Rutu A. “Health and Physical Education,” Bibliography of Re- 


search Studies in Education, 1931-1932, pp. 180-89. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 6, 1933. 


A bibliography of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses for the school year September 1, 
1931, through August 31, 1932. 


Hoke, GrorciE Co.tins. “Classroom Films in Health Teaching,” Edu- 


cation, LIV (December, 1933), 223-28. 


Discusses the value of motion-picture films and suggests ways of using them in 
teaching health. 


Nasu, JAY B. (Editor). Physiological Health. Interpretations of Physical 


Education, Vol. IV. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. 
xli+ 308. 


Attempts to show the possible contributions of a well-organized physical- 
education curriculum to physiological health. 


Patty, WILLARD WALTER. “The Teaching of Health Education in Ele- 


mentary Schools,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, V (Janu- 
ary, 1934), 3-7, 60; “Outcomes of Health Education,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, V (February, 1934), 34-37, 62; “Health Super- 
visory Activities of the Teacher in Elementary Schools,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, V (March, 1934), 50-51, 65. 

This series of articles reports the findings of an investigation “to discover the 
special preparation which the elementary-school teacher below the seventh 
grade should have in order to carry on successfully her health-education re- 
sponsibilities.”” Conclusions are based on an analysis of courses of study and 
textbooks. 
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PHELAN, ANETTE M. A Study of School Health Standards. New York: 


American Public Health Association, 1934. Pp. x+250. 

Attempts to establish working standards for a school health program. These 
standards are derived from the findings of research and from satisfactory 
practice. Contains a comprehensive review of the literature on school health. 


Ratu, Emit. “Comments on Dr. Jesse F. Williams ‘Thoughts about Core 


Activities,’ ’’ Mind and Body, XL (November, 1933), 145-50. 
Answers criticisms of a core curriculum proposed by the author in an earlier 
article. Maintains that there is a transfer of attitudes, habits, and thoughts 
in physical activities and that child interest is essential in training. 


ROGERS, JAMES Epwarp. “The Contribution of Physical Education to the 


New Education,” School and Society, XXXTX (May 10, 1934), 647-49. 
Discusses modern physical education as contrasted with older methods. Gives 
objectives and suggests how physical education can help solve problems of a 
machine age. 


SHARMAN, JACKSON R. Introduction to Physical Education. New York: 


A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viii+318. 

A comprehensive textbook in physical education. Deals with history, objec- 
tives, principles, organization, content, and teaching methods. Of interest to 
classroom teachers and administrators, as well as to professional students of 
physical education. 


SPENCER, Mary ELisaBetH. Health Education for Teachers. Teachers 


College Contributions to Education, No. 589. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+118. 

Sets up standards for teacher training in the school health program, the stand- 
ards being derived from published group findings and resolutions on this phase 
of the teacher’s curriculum. Makes an analysis of present-day programs in 
health education for teachers and suggests procedures for a more adequate 
health education for teachers. 


Woop, Tuomas D. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and 


Secondary-School Levels: H. Health and Physical Education,” The Cur- 
riculum, pp. 160-65, 226-28. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, 
No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1934. 

A critical review of the literature relating to the curriculum in the field of health 
and physical education for the past three years. 






















































Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Administering the elementary school——Occasionally a new book marks a mile- 
stone in the treatment of an old subject. Such is Elementary School Organization 
and Administration: by Henry J. Otto, of Northwestern University. To those 
who still think of the organization and administration of the elementary school 
along the traditional lines of development, this book will come somewhat as 
a startling revelation. 

Otto has thoroughly explored the literature of his subject—textbooks, year- 
books, periodical literature, reports of investigations and research, annual re- 
ports of superintendents of schools and of state education departments. To 
these he has added his own researches. Out of all this mass of material he has 
charted the outlines of the new elementary school. 

He sees the elementary school as “an active agent for social reconstruction” 
(p. 20). He thinks of “all aspects of child development”’ as “the concern of the 
school” (p. 6). To him, the curriculum “represents all of the activities transpir- 
ing in school life through which a child learns” (p. 62). From the point of view of 
organization, he finds the elementary school giving way from a régime of inac- 
tivity, of sitting quietly and listening, to a type of school in which construction 
work, pupil initiative, creative self-expression, and the development of person- 
ality and social adjustment prevail. Perhaps his most challenging proposal is 
the recommendation that every child, regardless of ability or academic achieve- 
ments, be admitted to the junior high school after he “has spent seven years in 
the elementary school (the period now covered by the kindergarten and Grades 
I through VI) and has reached the age of twelve or twelve years and six months” 
(p. 256). 

The preceding paragraph indicates the author’s concept of an elementary 
school that has been and still is undergoing changes. This school has already 
been extended downward (to include kindergarten instruction as the rightful 
heritage of every five-year-old child), and American parents are beginning to de- 
mand an educational service for children under five years of age. The author 
believes that the traditional problems of retardation, non-promotion, and over- 
ageness will disappear through the organization of a school that will adapt its 
program to the educational needs of children, keep each child working to his 


* Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xviiit+-652. $3.00. 
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normal capacity, and at the age of twelve or twelve and one-half years send 
him on to a reconstructed secondary school. 

The treatment of the many and varied phases of organizing and administer- 
ing an elementary school is thorough and comprehensive. Here in brief compass 
the reader will find a digest and an interpretation of the best literature and the 
latest evidence on any one of the many baffling problems confronting the ad- 
ministrator of an elementary school. The author’s understanding of the prob- 
lems of elementary-school administration is most encouraging. However, lest the 
prospective reader be disappointed, he should be warned that the author has 
scrupulously adhered to his subject. He has left to others the treatment of su- 
pervision. Those who would see the work of the elementary-school principal as 
a whole will seek a companion volume dealing with the supervisory aspects of 
the principal’s work. 

Here is a book which every elementary-school principal will want to add to 
his professional library, a book that superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
and grade supervisors will find useful in their daily work. Its strength lies in the 
author’s realization that the elementary school is still in the making 

J. Cayce Morrison 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
STATE OF NEW YorK 


Interpreting the schools to the public—The present decade will mark a most 
important period in the history of American public education. These years will 


determine the extent of the success of educators in re-establishing general con- 
fidence in the fundamental soundness of the American public-school system and 
in regenerating the American faith that unlimited educational opportunity for 
all who would avail themselves of it is basic in the American scheme of life. To 
these ends, the general public must be brought to an intelligent understanding of 
some clearly defined goals of public education and to a sympathetic appreciation 
of the work of current school activities that contribute to the attainment of 
these goals. This task is perhaps the most important immediate work before the 
professional school man today. The appearance, therefore, of a publication' 
that indicates the nature of this problem and that points out the mediums, ma- 
terials, and machinery available to school people in attacking the problem is 
most timely. 

The book is a small volume written by a trained publicity man who combines 
the point of view of a director of publicity with a thorough knowledge of how 
schools function and operate. The book shows keenness of perception of the real 
nature of the task of effectively influencing public sentiment in support of the 
work of the schools. It indicates all the agencies, inside and outside the school 
organization, that can and should be made use of and suggests practical proce- 
dures. 


t Belmont Farley, School Publicity. Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. iv-+118. 
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The book contains five chapters. Chapter i, ‘The Philosophy of Educational 
Interpretation,” shows that the task of informing the public about the functions 
and the objectives of the schools and the securing of community co-operation is 
greater and deeper than “selling the schools to the public,” or the disseminating 
of propaganda, or the carrying-on of publicity campaigns. This task is described 
as a process of interpretation to the public of the aims and the functions of pub- 
lic education through the continuous release of vital facts and information di- 
rected: at all the audiences of publicity, namely, the board of education, the 
school employees, the pupils, and the general public. Chapter ii, “Administrative 
Machinery of Educational Interpretation,” indicates the need of the centraliza- 
tion of responsibility for a continuous and co-ordinated program of school 
publicity in a director of publicity and points out the responsibility which the 
board of education, the superintendent of schools, the director of publicity him- 
self, and the department of research have for such a service. The other units in 
a public-relations program are the principals, teachers, pupils, local teachers’ 
organizations, survey staffs, community organizations, and citizens’ councils. 
Chapter iii, entitled ‘“Avenues of Interpretation within the School,’ suggests 
ways of interpreting the schools to the board of education, to the faculties of the 
schools and other school employees, and to the pupils through the various types 
of activities in which they engage. Chapter iv presents the avenues of interpre- 
tation to the public and discusses various kinds of school exhibits, relations with 
the press, the radio, the use of American Education Week, parents’ nights, school 
entertainments, and the nature of contacts with community organizations and 
parent-teachers’ associations. Chapter v sets forth the principles and practices 
of educational interpretation and makes a series of vital suggestions concerning 
good procedure and good technique in the presentation of facts and information. 

This book might well be used as a manual on school publicity in teacher-train- 
ing classes. Each chapter closes with suggestions for additional reading. The 
point of view is excellent, the practices indicated are practical, and the discussion 


of the whole problem is intelligent. 
CLAUDE V. COURTER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DAyTON, OHIO 


The department of health and the health-education program.—Health Education 
in an American City? is written by a director of health education in a city health 
department and will be most valuable to those having similar responsibilities. 
The scope of the volume and of the health-department program of health educa- 
tion is indicated by the titles of the eleven chapters: “‘Organizing a Health Edu- 
cation Program,” “We Enlist the Newspapers,” “Pictures Tell Health Stories,” 
“Our Publications and Their Distribution,” ‘Health Speakers and Speeches,” 
“Dramatizing Public Health,” ‘Health Exhibits,” “Special Campaigns,” ‘Con- 
tests and Other Publicity Events,” “Books and Health,” “Keeping Records.” 

t Louise Franklin Bache, Health Education in an American City: An Account of a 


Five-Year Program in Syracuse, New York. Garden City, New York: Published for 
the Milbank Memorial Fund by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xii+-116. 
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The book does three things. It shows that successful health programs must 
have definite objectives to meet the needs of the people concerned. It describes 
methods used in convincing the leaders of various groups (schools, newspapers, 
churches, clubs, societies, department stores, and other commercial institutions) 
of the value of the program and reports the co-operation obtained in promoting 
the spirit of the slogan chosen, “Syracuse wishes you well.” It gives frankly and 
in detail the working-out of the procedures used to obtain the proposed objec- 
tives during a five-year period. 

The selection of subject matter for publications and the distribution of the 
publications; the utilization of pictures, such as photographs, motion pictures, 
animated cartoons, and posters, in creating interest; the choosing of health 
speakers and the speeches made to carry the message of health—all these ac- 
tivities are discussed fully. The weak points are noted as well as the more suc- 
cessful methods. 

The description of the prominent part taken by the newspapers in both Eng- 
lish and foreign languages is one of the high lights of the book. It clearly depicts 
the importance of the newspapers as a medium of imparting knowledge, as 
well as the pitfalls to be avoided in the use of the press. Story-telling, plays, 
pageants, parades, contests, and special campaigns are all shown to have their 
place as channels through which information from a health organization reaches 
the public. 

In a brief reference to health-teaching in the schools, the author suggests that 
the informal method of incidental health-teaching is the most effective plan in 
the kindergarten and the first three grades and a valuable method in all grades. 
However, the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection and 
leaders in the field of health advocate a definite period for health-teaching, in 
addition to the informal method, in Grade IV and above. 

The author shows how the mental attitudes of persons to be approached in 
matters of health are important to every phase of a health-education program 
and that principles of attention, interest, and motivation must form the basis of 
the plan of approach to the public. 

The central collection of reference books on health at the department of 
health offices and the co-operation of the public library and bookstores in dis- 
playing the worth-while health books are features of a plan which might well be 
sponsored by any department of health. 

The book is short and well printed. It should be of definite value to health 
educators and as a reference book for students in this field. 

Criair E. TURNER 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Fitting the building to the educational program.—As educational procedures 
change, there must be an accompanying change in the buildings used for educa- 
tion. In early days, when the typical provision was one teacher, possibly with an 
assistant, large rooms were provided, sometimes with small separate recitation 
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rooms. When the graded system had become established, the solution appeared 
to be a series of standardized classrooms in which pupils could sit in rows, listen 
to the teachers, study their textbooks, and recite. The growing popularity in re- 
cent years of the “activity program” has brought with it a serious problem of 
adjustment. How well this adjustment has been made and what still remains to 
be done are the questions discussed in the publication under review. 

The first part of the study provides an interesting historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of school buildings in the United States, pointing out particularly the 
problems arising as new educational procedures were adopted. The author then 
examines briefly the literature on the activity program, describing what this 
program attempts to do and defining, to a certain extent, the types of activities 
which it fosters. 

A careful, detailed study was then made of twenty rather highly selected 
school buildings in order to discover what provisions are made for the lower 
grades—kindergarten to Grade VI. The auditorium, gymnasium, and special 
classroom facilities were examined carefully. The classrooms were analyzed 
with respect to type of seating, lighting, and special provisions for extra work 
space and for the storage of materials used in the activity program. The play- 
grounds and other play space were measured to determine how well they min- 
istered to the general purpose according to the standards set up. 

As a final check, the author obtained judgments from a large number of edu- 
cators who are interested in the activity program or are actually working with it. 
On the basis of their replies it appears that few, if any, modern school buildings 
are fully suited to the type of program proposed. This chapter will provide a fer- 
tile source of suggestions to any administrator who is committed to the activity 
program and who wishes to construct a new building which will make possible 
the widest use and most complete development of the plan. It will also be of 
value to any administrator who wishes to adapt an existing building to this edu- 


cational procedure. 
R. L. C. Burscu 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


A brief survey of public-school finance.—An intelligent solution of the critical 
financial problems now confronting public-school systems throughout thecountry 
requires that ample information be available regarding educational expenditures 
and methods of raising revenue to support the schools. Although the recent 
financial troubles of public education have, apparently, arisen partly from the 
efforts of persons seeking to cripple the schools, the major difficulties encoun- 
tered have resulted largely from public apathy or ignorance. Despite the fact 
that the burden of taxation has become extremely heavy in many sections of the 
country, adequate support for the schools would certainly be provided if a ma- 

t Frank M. Long, Desirable Physical Facilities for an Activity Program. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 593. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. Pp. viiit+-116. $1.50. 
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jority of the people really understood the needs and particularly if they realized 
the bearing of education on the economic welfare of the nation. 

An addition to the School Economy Series of the Stanford University Press* 
presents in concise form information which should prove valuable in developing 
a better understanding of educational costs, of systems of taxation, and of the 
influence which education has on economic progress. A brief survey of trends in 
school costs since 1870 is given, and comparisons of educational expenditures are 
made with expenditures for other governmental purposes during more recent 
periods. The increasing complexity of society, the greater interdependence of 
communities, the democratic ideal in the United States, and the release of hu- 
man time and energy resulting from advances of the machine age are all con- 
sidered as factors contributing to the enlarged scope of services to be rendered 
by the schools and, consequently, to the need for greater financial support. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is the chapter on ‘‘Education, 
Taxation, and Economic Welfare.’ The question of how much the public-school 
system should cost is raised. Taxes are explained as a phase of co-operative ac- 
tion. The people of a community can secure by co-operation in taxation many 
kinds of service which it would be impossible for them to have through individ- 
ual effort. Money expended for schools becomes at once an important factor in 
the economic life of a community, since the money flows into channels of trade 
through expenditures by school employees and by the dealers in school supplies 
and materials who have been patronized by boards of education. Over a longer 
period education plays an important part in the economic development of com- 
munities through increasing production and stimulating consumption of a higher 
quality and a greater quantity of goods. Entirely aside from purely cultural 
values, public education is an investment which returns genuine economic divi- 
dends. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a brief review and appraisal of units 
of school support and methods of school finance in the various states. The facts 
presented indicate a tendency toward enlarged units of school support and a def- 
inite tendency away from the heavy reliance which in the past has been placed 
on general property taxes as the basis for supporting public education. 

The last two of the five graphs apparently furnish the only obvious source of 
criticism in the book. In Figure 4, which shows the percentage of expenditures 
for education compared with expenditures for other functions in the period 
1910-30, the average reader is inclined to focus attention on the lines rather than 
the areas intended. Differentiating between the areas by shading or cross-hatch- 
ing would have greatly facilitated interpretation. Figure 5, which shows in the 
form of a bar diagram the extent of the use of sources of state revenue other than 
the general property tax in 1915, 1919, 1926, and 1930, is about as difficult for 
the average reader to understand as the same material would be if presented in 
tabular form. It might have been better to use the same plan of presentation as 


* William G. Carr, School Finance. Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. vi+106. 
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in Figure 4 or to fill in some of the intervening years and use trend lines, as was 
done in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 

As a whole, this book provides a reasonably adequate discussion of the rea- 
sons for increased school expenditures and of the importance of ample financial 
support for public schools. It provides also a careful description and critical 
analysis of the methods of securing school revenues in the various states. The 
book will be found valuable by teachers and by all others interested in the main- 


tenance of good schools. 
VERNON E. BOWYER 
SKINNER SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


A history of the American public-school system.—Revised editions of popular 
textbooks sometimes leave the impression that the editorial office has found one 
more opportunity to eliminate some of the author’s personality and to make his 
book more nearly approach the type of all other books in the same field. When, 
however, an author has so well developed and so distinctive a style as has Pro- 
fessor Cubberley, the editorial office seems to have neither the heart nor the 
ability to do much damage. Professor Cubberley’s Public Education in the 
United States: reappears in new form after fifteen years. The only noticeable 
changes are the additions of new materials, dealing principally with the southern 
states and with more recent educational history. In other respects the book is 
little changed from the original edition, which has so dominated courses in the 
history of American education in universities and colleges for the past fifteen 
years. The addition of material, particularly material more local in character, 
and of details illustrative of minor educational movements has of necessity 
made the book more cyclopedic in character, but the author has still contrived 
to make a connected story of the country’s educational evolution. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably in his effort “‘to set forth the outstanding events of our educa- 
tional history in graphic manner, to point out their close relation to the social, 
political, and national movements then taking place, and to help the teacher to 
see the educational problems of the twentieth century in the light of their his- 
torical development” (p. v). 

The new book, by the introduction of new materials, relieves somewhat the 
two outstanding misimpressions which the casual student of education might 
contrive to receive from the original edition: first, the impression that the pub- 
lic-school system developed rather steadily in New England and was trans- 
planted westward and southward in the process of time; second, the impression 
that, beginning with the law of 1642 in Massachusetts, a steady upward develop- 
ment took place, particularly in the successful “battles” for free, tax-supported, 
state-supervised, nonsectarian schools, until the state universities “crowned the 
system.” The idea that the English-speaking colonies, starting with the same 
social and political ideas in spite of differences of religious beliefs, continued to 

t Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States: A Study and Inter- 
pretation of American Educational History. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934 (re- 
vised). Pp. xviii+-782. $3.00. 
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have much the same general theories of education, as witnessed by the remark- 
able similarity of higher-court decisions on schools and education in various 
parts of the United States and as evidenced by the terms of legislation in Colonial 
and earlier national times from Massachusetts on down to Georgia, is much bet- 
ter suggested in the new edition than in the old. The theory that similar educa- 
tional conditions have developed in various parts of the United States as a result 
of similar initial legal and social institutions, rather than a result of conscious 
borrowing from state to state, is also better suggested in the new book. The 
theory that American colonies and states started with the English idea of pa- 
rental and private education and gradually took over each part of the educa- 
tional system as state purposes made it desirable to do so is much better sup- 
ported by the new book than by the old. For example, the fact that the earlier 
establishment of state universities in the southern states was not to “‘crown the 
public-school system” as in the newer states of the West but to provide educa- 
tional facilities not already provided by private initiative, is clearly brought out, 
even though the author clings to his logical development of the seven “‘battles”’ 
for public-school systems. 

In summary, the chief difference between the new edition and the old is not 
that the author has changed his point of view or rewritten large parts of his book 
but that he has given additional facts, making it easier from his own material to 
question details of his stated theories, and that he has at times removed implica- 
tions which the more condensed treatment of the earlier edition unintentionally 
left for the casual reader. Altogether, the new textbook is easily the most com- 


plete and usable in the entire field. 
HoLianp HOLTON 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


The organization and administration of the non-athletic extra-curriculum pro- 
gram in secondary schools—Monograph Number 26 of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education? presents an unusually comprehensive picture of condi- 
tions in the field covered. Each of the five chapters treats a separate phase of the 
activity program. 

A unique feature of the study is its presentation in chapter i of data covering 
a thirty-year period in the growth of non-athletic activities both with respect to 
the total number of such activities and with respect to the comparative increase 
in different types of activities. This survey was made possible through the loca- 
tion of four schools with complete files of student publications dating back for a 
number of years—in one case to 1900. The figures show but a small beginning 
prior to 1910 with a rapid rise in numbers of activities after 1920. Particularly 
noticeable were the increase in activities for girls and the fact that non-athletic 
activities increased during the period almost eight times as much as athletic 
activities. 

t William C. Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activities. 


National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 26. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. vit+174. 
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The next chapter, presenting a study of various types of activities and the 
conditions of their administration, is based on an inquiry form sent to selected 
schools showing progressive practices in this field. Two hundred and twenty- 
four usable replies furnished the data which are presented to reveal differences 
according to three bases of classification. Comparisons are made according to 
(1) geographical divisions, (2) type of organization (junior, senior, six-year, and 
four-year), and (3) enrolment. Among the questions considered are the effects 
of various administrative policies on the number of activities and on enrolment, 
methods of admitting members, provisions for creating new activities, award of 
credit for participation, provision for guiding pupils in their choice of activities, 
policies in financing the various organizations, and the selection of sponsors. 
The study discloses a marked variation among the schools studied, with the re- 
sult that “generalization regarding best practices is virtually impossible. Only 
frequencies of practices can be considered and probable tendencies determined”’ 
(p. 74). 

As a result of this first questionnaire inquiry, twenty-four schools were se- 
lected for intensive study with special reference to the organization of particular 
activities. Personal visits were made by the investigators, and test lists were 
sent to club sponsors. Size of school evidently has a definite relation to the 
excellence of the extra-curriculum program; while 27 of the 224 schools first 
investigated had enrolments of less than 100, the smallest enrolment among the 
24 schools selected for intensive study was 399. One of the contributions made 
in this section of the study is a functional classification of organization into 
seven groups for purposes of comparison. The classification presented here 
seems to the reviewer distinctly more serviceable than any appearing in earlier 
publications dealing with this field. 

Sponsors were asked to indicate the purposes for which the various organ- 
izations were formed. Analysis of these brings the authors to the conclusion that 
there is much vagueness of aim and that policies are frequently at variance with 
the professed purposes. The criticism does not seem, however, to be well 
founded in all cases as, for instance, when objection is raised because honor 
societies attempt to develop high scholarship and yet receive as members only 
pupils who have already achieved high scholarship or when the Hi-Y is criticized 
for setting up “good moral character” as a prerequisite to membership. It 
seems reasonable to expect that the recognition of desirable achievements may 
act as a stimulus on others than those admitted to a group as members. Meth- 
ods of financing clubs show a wide variation and seem to leave much to be de- 
sired in the matter of sound organization. There is still no generally accepted 
practice in the matter of selecting sponsors or of the recognition accorded to 
their services. 

Chapter iv is devoted to a study of interscholastic non-athletic contests. 
Nearly three-fourths of the 224 schools studied participated in interscholastic 
contests, and these activities provided participation for approximately a third of 
the pupils enrolled in the schools. Table 60 reports the number of contests of 
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various types participated in and the number of pupils participating. It is inter- 
esting to note that debate heads the list in the number of contests but is excelled 
by five other types in the number of pupils participating. It seems evident that 
there is the danger of over-specialization of a few activities which has character- 
ized interscholastic athletic activity. 

The final chapter deals with the relation of participation in high school to 
interest in similar activities in college and in community life. This phase of the 
study is based on questionnaires sent to the alumni of two schools, one a private 
military school and the other a coeducational city high school. While having the 
obvious limitation of the subjective nature of the opinions presented and the 
limitation to two schools, which may not be typical, the study is significant since 
few data have been heretofore presented concerning the carry-over value of 
extra-curriculum activities. Those activities appearing to have the greatest 
carry-over value are athletic and literary activities. The persons replying to the 
questionnaire were, for the most part, in agreement that extra-curriculum 
activities in high schools had proved extremely valuable to them and that these 
activities constitute a necessary part of secondary education. 

Throughout the volume the authors have attempted little evaluation or inter- 
pretation of data but have confined themselves to a presentation of facts about 
the extra-curriculum program. Their investigation presents a careful compila- 
tion which should prove serviceable to students of secondary education and 
which should stimulate further investigation and interpretation within this field. 


Epcar G. JOHNSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A positive approach to mental health for children—Symond’s new book, which 
is written primarily for teachers, differs from most of the conventional material 
in the field of mental hygiene in its emphasis on the positive side of child training 
and in its almost complete freedom from the blood-curdling anecdotes which the 
mental hygienist of today frequently uses in the apparent hope of frightening the 
unregenerate teacher or parent into better ways. One searches in vain for the 
familiar tales about the horrible fate of Mary Brown who developed an inferior- 
ity complex because her unsympathetic mother would not allow her to wear her 
best dress to school and about Billy Smith whose lack of information about sex 
drove him to steal apples from a neighbor’s yard. 

The first two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the importance of mental 
hygiene in the schools and of the advantages of maintaining a positive outlook 
on the problem. More emphasis should be placed on maintaining the mental 
health of children from the beginning instead of waiting until trouble develops 
before attempting remedial work. If this course were followed, we should have 
fewer cases in need of cure. 

Following the introductory section are several chapters dealing with learning 


Percival M. Symonds, Mental Hygiene of the School Child. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. xii+322. $1.50. 
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and drives. Logically, this discussion would seem to be an excellent way of in- 
troducing the student to questions of mental hygiene. Actually, the treatment 
of these topics is both trite and inadequate. The chapter on drives consists 
chiefly of a list of “Illustrations of Drives Which May Be Found in Children,” 
which occupies three pages and recalls the elaborate lists of “instincts” to be 
found in the psychologies of an earlier day. That this section has little bearing 
on the main topic of the book is probably realized by the author, since he makes 
no subsequent reference to it. 

Rather less than a third of the book is devoted to a discussion of mental-hy- 
giene principles. Here the author displays a rather naive faith in the power of 
precept. His theory appears to be that the only thing needed is a knowledge of 
what is desirable and that, once this knowledge is in the hands of teachers, they 
will somehow acquire the ability to induce the children to behave accordingly. 
Thus, more than thirty consecutive paragraph heads appear, each of which be- 
gins with the dictum, “A child should .. . . ” followed by a paragraph or two 
in which the idea is expanded to show, as a rule rather superfluously, why he 
“should,” but one finds very little in the way of helpful suggestions on how this 
desirable state is to be brought about. At most, there are two or three sentences 
of rather hackneyed advice, embodying few ideas which would not occur at once 
to any intelligent teacher. Few of us will quarrel with such statements as the 
following: ‘‘A child should learn to be willing to reject habitual standards in fa- 
vor of more intelligent standards” (p. 91). “A child should learn to place blame 
where it belongs” (p. 95). “A child should learn not to fret over failures or dis- 
appointments” (p. 109). A great many teachers and parents would, however, be 
glad to know how to accomplish these ends. 

In the last part of the book a plan for a mental-hygiene program in the schools 
is described. The greater part of this section is devoted to an account of diag- 
nostic procedures, an aspect of the work which Symonds” well-known book on 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct has fitted him to handle well. The section 
also includes a discussion of remedial work for problem children and a short but 
pertinent chapter on the adjustment of the teacher. The book closes with a 
series of case studies of problem children and a list of selected references. 

In summary, it may be said that we have here a book in which an unusually 
promising idea is worked out in a manner that cannot but be disappointing to 
those who are acquainted with the generally high caliber of Professor Symonds’ 
work. An effective understanding of the mental hygiene of childhood cannot 
readily be gained in the cloistered seclusion of the professorial study. Some ac- 
tual contact with flesh-and-blood children is needed. 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Supplementary reading material.—The strange customs and manner of life of 
remote people, either in early days or in far-away lands, is a topic of great inter- 
est to elementary-school children. Pupils in the intermediate grades will be 
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fascinated by the unfolding of the story of transportation found in Travel by 
Air, Land, and Seat 

The story tells of the methods of transportation native to various typical 
regions of the world, of the rapid development of transportation facilities in 
recent years, of a few of the most influential persons in the development of mod- 
ern transportation, and of the effect of transportation facilities on life today. The 
geographic and the historical background of the changes in modes of travel are 
introduced in a way to contribute to the appreciation of the inventions which 
have made the whole world our neighbors. 

The book will be a valuable addition to the library of any intermediate-grade 
room or serve as the basis for the study of a unit on transportation. The illus- 
trations are good and the book very commendable. 

The story of Klaas and Jansjé as they live and visit in Holland will delight 
the primary-grade child who has the opportunity to follow in imagination these 
two children through their games, their fairy stories, and their celebrations of 
Pinkster Monday and St. Maarten’s Night. The children travel to Alkmaar, 
the Town of the Golden Balls, to Friesland, to the dikes, and to all parts of 
Holland and become acquainted with the interesting variety in Dutch life. 
Though the child reader may wish for more graphic description of some of the 
most interesting phases of the life portrayed, the book is an interesting addition 


to the literature on Holland for school children. 
Detta E. K1IBBE 
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